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A SUFFICIENT apology, at all times, for the 
following publication would be furniſhed” by 
the acknowledged importance of the ſub- 
je, and by the diſtinguiſhed talents of the 
principal ſpeakers: but, at this particular 
period, when a general expeRation prevails 
that the diſcuſſion will ſoon be renewed, 
a fair and candid account of the arguments 
that were urged by the advocates for 
Mr. Beaufoy's motion, on the one hand, and 
of thoſe that were offered by its opponents, 
on the other, acquires a more than ordinary 
value; ; for it enables the friends of civil and 

a religious 


4 
religious freedom, to judge, with certainty and 
preciſion, of the grounds on which the rights 
of a large proportion of his Majeſty's faithful 
and affectionate ſubjects are diſputed and with- 
held; and to their adverſaries, it equally affords 
the means of calmly and diſpaſſionately review- 
ing the principles of their late oppoſition ;— 
an oppoſition which ſuppoſes, that national 
happineſs is at variance with religious toler- 
ation: that the ſecurity of the Church of 
England. is beſt upheld by an infringement 
of the civil rights of all who diſſent from her 
ſyſtem: and that the intereſts of the Chriſtian 
faith, as eſtabliſhed by law, require the proſti- 
| tution of a religious facrament to uſes chat are 
merely political. 


"Pies the event of the laſt diſcuſfon, in 
the Houſe of Commons, compared with that 
which followed from the debate on the ſame 
ſubject in the year 1787, it is evident, that 
the arguments which ſupport , the claim of 


the Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete toler- 
* 


ation 
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ation; have already produced an important 


and extenſive effect; and there is reaſon ta 
believe that the final ſucceſs of that claim is 
neither dubious, nor remote: for where, on 
farther deliberation, the legiſlature, in all its 
branches, ſhall haye obtained a more com- 
petent knowledge, as well of the perſons who 
ſolicit the relief, as of the nature and limited 
extent of their prayer, it will appear, with a 
fulneſs of evidence of which few ſubjeQs are 
capable, that to grant to the Diſſenters the en- 
joyment of their civil rights is not, in abſtract 


conſideration, more reaſonable and juſt, than 
it will, in practice, be productive of aug- 
mented ſecurity to the Church, and of addi- 
tional ſtrength, proſperity, and happineſs to 
the State. f 
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Should the Reader be deſirous of knowing 
from what materials the following publication 


was prepared, he is informed, that the collec- 
tive aid of different memories, aſſiſted by that 
account of the debate which was publiſhed 
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by Mr. Woodfall, has been induſtriouſly em- 

ployed; but the beſt proof that the Narrative 

is faithful to-the ſpirit,” and, in a great degree, 

to the words, of the different ſpeakers, will be 

found in the internal evidence of the ſpeeches 
themſelves. 
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d The 


DEBATE, &c 


IR. Bzauroy opened his ſpeech with an acs 
count of the reaſons which had induced 

the Diſſenters to tenew their application to Par- 
liament, and with a few remarks on the tempe- 
tate conduct which had diſtinguiſhed their pro- 
ecedings. He obſerved that, notwithſtanding their 
former diſappointment, their confidence in the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the Houſe to do juſtice to the 
injured, and to give relief to the oppreſſed, had ſuf- 
fered no diminution : that they were ſenfible how 
difficult it was, even for the beſt and wiſeſt men, to 
relinquiſh, on the evidence of a fingle debate, the 
prejudices which miſinformation fach led them to 
adopt: that they could not but recollect how 
often the Legiſlature had granted, as in the caſe 
A of 
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of the Diſſenting Miniſters, the very requeſts 
which cauſelefs apprehenſions had before induced 
them to refuſe; and that they could not but 
hope that, as their merit as citizens was acknow- 


ledged, they might venture, without offence, a 


ſecond time to ſolicit; from the natural Guardians 


of all deſcriptions of the people, a candid and im- 
partial hearing. 


He reminded the Houſe that, in their former 
application, the Diſſenters, far from wiſhing by 
a multitude of petitions to diſplay their numbers 
and political conſequence in the State, had placed 
their reliance on a plea to which numbers give 
no additional ſtrength: for they knew that, to the 
ear of a Britiſh Parliament, the voice of juſtice 
aſcends with as much effect from the few as 
from the many, from the feeble as from the 
ſtrong : that the ſame temper had marxed their 
ſubſequent conduct; for however ſenſibly they 
felt the hardſhip of continuing ſubject, though 
guiltleſs of offence, to ſuch diſabilities, and to ſuch 
diſhonour, as few offences can deſerve ; yet they 
had not indulged the language of complaint, nor 
had they ſought the aid of political alliances, or 
endeavoured to avail themſelves of party diviſions: 
much more elevated had. been their line of con- 


duct; 
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duct; for they had patiently waited the arrival 
of a period in which the wiſdom of a complete 
toleration ſhould be generally acknowledged, and 
in which the experience of other nations ſhould 
have proved that ſuch a toleration would ſtrength- 
en the intereſt of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and ſo 
entirely deſtroy the bitterneſs of religious variance 
that the State would afterwards be as little affect- 
ed by that variance as by a difference of opinion 
in natural philoſophy or any other ſpeculative 
ſcience. 


Mr. Beaufoy then proceeded to obſerve that, 
while he deſcribed with ſatisfaction the temperate 
conduct of the Diſſenters, he was perfectly aware 
that among them, as in all large ſocieties, intem- 
perate individuals might be found; but that to 
impute to the Diſſenters the unauthorized lan- 
guage and unſanctioned aſpetities of ſuch men, 
would be as abſurd as to expect that in a large 
multitude of people no man of a peculiar caſt of 
mind, who meaſured his opinions by a ſtandard 
of his own, was ever to be found: that it would 
be as unjuſt as to charge on the Church of Eng- 
land thoſe principles of deſpotiſm, thoſe maxims 
of civil thraldom, which particular clergymen 
have ſometimes inculcated from the pulpit. 

"8 Who, 
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Who, ſaid he, does not know that the ſettled 
maxims and fundamental axioms of the Britiſh 
conſtitution have been condemned by a higher 
authority in the Church of England than any 
which the Diſſenters own ; yet what man is either 
ſo weak or ſo wicked as therefore to declare that 
the Church of England is hoſtile to the laws and 
conſtitution of her country? It is not by the tenets 
of any individual, however reſpectable, but by 
the ſpirit of their general conduct, by the ſettled 
tenour of their actions, that public ſocieties ought 
ever to be tried ; -and meaſured by that ſtandard, 
whether as faithful and affectionate ſupporters of 
his Majeſty's illuſtrious houſe, as citizens, zealous 
for the conſtitution of their country, or as Pro- 
teſtants, who, in doubtful and difficult emergen- 
_ cies, have proved themſelves friends to the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, the Difſenters will be found on 


a level with the moſt diſtin pulled of their fellow- 
ſubjects. 170 a 


Such are the men who are anxious to throw 
themſelves once more on the juſtice and libera- 
lity of Parliament; perſuaded that the Houſe will 
forgive the natural ſolicitude of Engliſhmen to 
be freed from undeſerved degradation and unmerit- 
ed diſhonour ; from a diſhonour which leſſens the 


uſe 
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uſe, in proportion as it diminiſhes the luftre, of 
virtue; from a degradation that not only deprives 
them of the common privileges of ſuljects, but 
that alſo bereaves them of a right which belongs 
to them as men — the right of defending their 
fortunes, their liberties, and their lives, 


| Upon entering on the important taſk which 
his fellow- ſubjects had aſſigned him, Mr. Beau- 
foy ſaid, he was happy to reflect that ſome of 
the points, on which in the former debate he 
thought it his duty to enlarge, would now require 
but little diſcuſſion; and that others might be 
taken for granted, as known and admitted truths, 


For he ſhould think it ſuperfluous to prove 
that the grievance from which the Diſſenterg 
ſolicit relief is a civil and not an eccleſiaſtical op- 
preſſion; that they complain of being injured as 
citizens, of being wronged as Engliſhmen, and 
that all they aſk is, a reſtoration of their civil 
rights, and permiſſion to give proots to the world, 
that no men regard danger leſs, or value their 
country more. He ſaid, he ſhould think it 
equally ſuperfluous to ſhew that the excluſion of . 
the Diſſenters from civil and military offices was 
not the reaſon for which the Teſt Act was origi- 
A 3 nally 
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a paſſed ; for that all who had conſulted the 
Journals of Parliament, or even common hiſtories, 
on the ſubject, muſt know that the aſſembling of 
an army under Catholic officers, - for the purpoſe 
of overawing the proceedings of Parliament, and 
the ſtationing of that army within an hour's 
march of the capital, were the circumſtances which 
gave riſe to the ſtatute. 


He obſerved that the ſacramental clauſe in the 
Corporation Act was intended, in like manner, 
againſt the Catholics alone; for, as the other pro- 
viſions of the ſtatute, by diſpoſſeſſing the enemies 
of the Court, had eſtabliſhed the influence of the 
Crown in all the corporations of the kingdom, 
the Parliament was naturally apprehenſive that in 
the next reign, under a Catholic King, all corpo- 
ration offices would be filled with Carbolzcs. 
That it was obvious that the clauſe which enacted 
the Sacramental Teſt could not be intended againſt 
the Diſſenters, there being at that time no ſuch 
deſcription of people; for as the Act of Uniformity, 
which produced the ſeparation, was not paſſed 
till a ſubſequent period, thoſe who were afterwards 
called Diſſenters were at that time within the en- 
cloſure of thg Church, and conſequently parti- 


Cipated 
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cipated in her ſacraments: the ſacramental clauſ? 
muſt therefore have been intended as a guard 
againſt the Cat bolics, to whom it effectually 
applied, and not as a guard againſt thoſe who 
were afterwards called Diſſenters, on whom at 
that period it could not operate, 


But though the excluſion of the Catholics from 
civil and military employments was the object for 
which the Teſt and Corporation Acts were paſſ- 
ed, yet the continuance of theſe acts with that 
view was altogether uſeleſs; for, if the excluſion 
of the Catholies from the offices of executive 
government were ſtill thought expedient for the 
State, that excluſion might be effectually obtained 
by the ſame oath of ſupremacy, and by the ſame 
declaration againſt a leading article of their faith, 
which debarred them from a ſeat i in either houſe 
of Parliament. 


The laſt point, which he mentioned, as too well 
known to ſtand in need of diſcuſſion, was the ſuf- 
ficiency of the oath of abjuration to exclude from 
civil and military employments all perſons of a 
different faith from the Chriſtian; as every man 
who takes that oath ſwears, that he takes! it on the 
faith of a Chriſtian, 
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Afier theſe. preliminary remarks, Mr. Beaufoy 
proceeded to a ſpecific ſtatement of the Difſens 
ters caſe, which involved in it two different queſ- 
tions, —1ſt. Have the D-flenters a right, in common 
with their fellow-ſubjects, to the uſual privileges 
and general benefits of citizenſhip ?—2dly, I: they 
have this right, what benefit does their excluſion 
from the enjoyment of it produce to ** Church 
or State ? | 


If the firſt of theſe queſtions were propoſed to 
the conſideration of a foreigner, he would naturally 
aſk** What are theſe Diſſenters, that their right 
& to the common privileges of citizens ſhould be 
* diſputed? Are they /aves to the reſt of the com- 
* munity, or are they offenders who have forfeit- 
« ed their privileges by their crimes; or are they 
e perſons who, from their religious tenets, are 
© unable, or, from diſaft:Qtion to the State, are 
e unwilling, to give the uſual and neceſſary pledges 
& of civil obedience?” Not as faves to the reſt 
of the community do we deny them the uſual pri- 
vileges of citizens; for, thanks to the ſpirit of our 
anceſtors, there is in Great Britain no ſuch de- 
eri ptionof men! Not as criminals do we exclude 
them from the cnjoyment of their rights;. for of 
he! millions ot luhjecs who inhabit the kingdom, 
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there are none of more untainted integrity, or of 
more unqueſtionable honour. Not as perſons 
who are unable or unwilling to give a ſufficient 
pledge of their obedience to the State do we reject 
them; for ſach is the ſatisfaction we feel in the 
pledges they give of their attachment; ſuch 
is our reliance upon the oaths which they are at 
all times willing to take, that, without heſitation 
or reſerve, we admit them to the higheſt of all 
truſts, that of Legiſlative power; but the real 
ground on which we refuſe them the rights and 
privileges, which their fellow-citizens enjoy, is, 
their preſuming to 7hink that in thoſe concerns of 
religion which relate not to a&tons, but opinions, 
it is every man's duty, as it is every man's right, 
to follow the dictates of his own underflanding — 
To believe the evidence of another man's fudg- 
ment, in oppoſition to the concluſions of their own, 
they conceive to be as impoſſible, as to credit the 
teſtimony of another man's git, in oppoſition to 
the evidence of their own eyes. It is this adhe- 
rence to a neceflary concluſion from ſe]f-evident 
premiſes; it is this attachment to an unavoid- 
able inference from axioms which no man living 
diſputes: it is this uniform regard for the rights 
of private judgment in matters of religion, which, 
in the contemplation of the law, outweighs all 
* | 8 ſenſe 
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: ſenſe of their virtues as men; all eſteem for 
their patriotiſm as citizens; all reſpect for their 
loyalty as ſubjects: It is this, which expoſes 
them to civil diſabilities, without the commiſſion 
of any civil offence: it is this, which ſubjects 
them to puniſhment, though unſuſpected of 
guilt: it is this, which places them, as far as 
the law can place them, in the ſame ſtate of 
diſability and diſhonour with thoſe who are 
publickly convicted of wilful, corrupt, and deli- 
berate perjury. Becauſe you refuſe to be hyps- 
crites, therefore, ſays the law, you ſhall be 
treated as if you were perjured. No office under 
the Crown, though your Sovereign may. invite 
you to his ſervice; no commiſſion in the army, 
though the enemy may be marching to the 
capital; no ſhare in the management of any of 
the commercial companies of the kingdom, 
though your whole fortune may be veſted in 
their ſtocks, ſhall be yours; from the direction 
of the Bank of England, from that of the 
Ruſſian, the Turkey, and South Sea Companies, 
you are entirely debarred ; for if you accept of 
any ſhare in the management of theſe companies, 
or of any office under the Crown, or of any 
military employment, you are within the penalties 
of tbe ſlatule.In the firſt place you forfeit to the 
informer the ſum of 5ool.; if you cannot diſ- 
; . charge 
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charge that ſum without delay, the penalty is 
impriſonment ; if you cannot diſcharge it at all (as 
may be the caſe with many a brave officer who. ' 
has offended againſt the law by fighting the 
battles of his country) the penalty is impriſon- 
ment for Hife. In the next place, you are incapable 
of ſuin g for any debt. Does any man owe you 
money? Have you entruſted him with your 
whole fortune? It is in his power to cancel the 
debt, by annulling your means of recovering it; 
and, for this act of diſhoneſty, for this act of con- 
ſummate fraud, for this a& of treachery in the 
extreme, the Parliament aſſigns him a reward of 
500 l, to be collected from the wreck of your 
fortune, In the third place, you are condemned to 
the puniſhment of outlaus for wrongs, for in- 
ſults, for injuries, however atrocious, you ſhall 

have no redreſs. To the complaints of others 
' againſt you the ear of the magiſtrate is open; 
but to your ſupplications, to yorr prayers, to your 
complaints, it is,, from this time forward, in 

exorably ſhut. You are conſigned to wretched- 
neſs and penury for life. In the fourth place, you 
are incapable of receiving any legacy; the inhe- 
ritance bequeathed to you by your parents you 
cannot take; your rights as a ſon are cancelled. — 
In the latt place, you are incapable of being guardian 
fo any child, even to your own, The former 


penalty 
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penalty annihilated your rights as a yen, this 
abrogates your privileges as a parent Such are 
the ſtrong coercions by which the Diſſenters are 
excluded, not only from their moſt valuable pri- 
vileges as citizens, but from rights which they 
hold by a higher title, and claim by a ſuperior 
authority, than any which civil governments be- 
ſtow. How hard then is the ſituation of a 
Diſſenter! If he ſhould diſobey the law which 
excludes him from civil and military employ- 
ments, and ſhould accept of any office to which 
the choice of his Sovereign, or the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens may invite him, he is robbed 
of his fortune, ſtripped of his inheritance, de- 
prived of his perſonal ſecurity, and bereaved of 
the privileges which refult from the natural re- 
lation of a father to his child. If, on the other 
hand, he ſhould obey the law, and ſhould refrain 
from employments in the army, in the State, or 
in the commercial companies of the kingdom, 

he ſubmits to the ſame diſability, and acquieſces 
in the ſame degradation which belongs to thoſe 
who are convicted of wilful, corrupt, and deli- 
berate perjury; he is loaded with the ſame 
puniſhments which are inflicted on thoſe who 
have trampled on the firſt principles of religion, 
broken down the ſtrongeſt fences of civil go- 
vernment, and violated the moſt ſolemn obliga- 
1 5 tions 
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tions of human ſociety. Such diſabilities, ſo 
impoſed, are naked and undiſſembled wrongs; 
and wrongs inflicted for religious opinions merely 
conſtitute perſecution. For what is perſecution, 
but injuries inflited for a religious belief? it is its 
genuine definition, its juſt and accurate deſcrip- 
tion. What then are the conſequences which 
follow from theſe melancholy facts? Ungracious, 
and, perhaps, unexpected as the concluſion is, we 
are compelled, by the evidence of truths which 
we cannot diſpute, to acknowledge that the pre- 
tended foleration of the Diſſenters is a real perſe. 
cntion a perſecution which deprives them of a 
part of their civil rights, and which, with the 
ſame juſtice, and on the ſame plea, might equally 
deprive them of the re//—a perſecution which 
denies them the management of their property, and 
which, with the ſame juſtice, and on the ſame plea, 
might equally take from them he property itſelf — 
a perſecution which deprives them of the r:ght of 
defending their liberties and lives, and which, with 
the /ame juſtice, and on preciſely the ſame plea, 
might equally deprive them both of liberty and 
life. If one degree of perſecution may be jufli- 
fied, another degree of it, under different circum- 
ſtances, may be juſtified alſo. Let but the principle 
be once admitted, and the inquiſitions of Portugal 
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and Spain ceaſe to be objects either of ridicule or 
abhorrence. 


Mr. Beaufoy then proceeded to the ſecond of 
the two queſtions which he had ſtated, viz. 
What advantage to the Church or State reſults 
from refuſing to the Diſſenters the common 
privileges of citizens? Thoſe, he obſerved, who 
contend that the Teſt and Corporation laws are 
eſſential to the ſafety of the Church of England, 
muſt mean that theſe laws are a proteCtion to 
the tythes and other revenues which belong to 
her eſtabliſhment, and to the offices and honours 
which conſtitute her hierarchy, The queſtion 
conſequently is, would the Diſſenters, if the Teſt 
and Corporation acts were repealed, have either 
the dr/pofitron, or the power, to deprive the Church 
of her revenues and dignities? That they would 
not have the di/þofitzon he proved from their con- 
duct in the reign of King James the Second, 
when they choſe to ſhare her hazards, rather than 
deſert her intereſts ; and from their preſent con- 
duct in Ireland, where the Church acknowledges 
that ſhe owes her ſafety to their attachment. He 
alſo ſupported this part of his argument, by 
ſhewing that the good will of the Diſſenters 
towards the revenues of the Church is enſured 
(and if the ſtatutes in queſtion were repealed 
would 
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would ſtill be enſured) by the particular circum- 
ſtances of their character and ſituation. Theſe 
circumſtances are, that the Diſſenters, generally 
ſpeaking, (for undoubtedly there are many excep- 
tions) belong not to the /andedintereſt of the king- 
dom, which bears the principal burthen of the 
tythes, but to the commercial intereſt, on which the 
weight is comparatively light — that the volun- 
tary ſubſcriptions of the Diſſenters for the main 
tenance of their clergy are too ſmall in their 
amount to be felt as a burthen; and in their de/tina- 
tion and uſe are conſtantly regarded as a privilege— 
That the ſeveral denominations of the Diſſenters 
differ as much from each other, as from the 
eſtabliſhed Church, and are ſo far from being 
hoſtile toits miniſters, that he believed the-Clergy 
themſelves would acknowledge that, of the volun- 
tary contributions which they received from their 
pariſhioners, thoſe of the Diſſenters, in proportion 
to their numbers and their means, are, in general, 
the higheſt and moſt liberal. From theſe remarks 
on the diſpoſition of the Diſſenters, he paſſed on to 
the conſideration of the additional power that 
would be given them by the Repeal, of the ſtatutes 
in queſtion. . He ſaid, that to ſuch claſſes of the 
Diſſenters as are not able to give a ſufficient pledge 
of their civil obedience it would be no acquiſition. . 
That the Quakers, who undoubtedly are ene- 
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mies from ptinciple to the revenues of the Churceli: 
- would till be excluded from the offices of execu- 
tive government, by their refuſal to take the Oath 
of Allegiance; and that the Catholics alſo would 
ſtil} be excluded, by their refuſal to take the Oath 
of Supremacy.— That he did not mention the 
Methodiſts ; for, unleſs the utrhoſt ardour of de- 
votion, joined to the ſtrongeſt attachment to the 
doctrines of the Church, can be called differing 
from the Church, he knew not on what ground 
they could be conſidered as Diſſenters. That 
the only perſons who would derive an advantage 
ſrom the propoſed Repeal would be the Preſby- 
terians, the Independents, and the Baptiſts; and 
that this advantage would conſiſt of nothing 
more than the liberty to ſerve their Sovereign, 
when he ſhould call upon them for the aid of 
their integrity and talents; the liberty to ſerve 
their fellow-ſubjes, when they ſhould ele& them 
to offices of truſt; the liberty of taking a part in 
the management of their own commercial con- 
cerns; and the liberty of hazarding their- lives 
in the defence of their native land. What pof- 
ſible injury, he aſked, can reſult to the Church 
from an a& of ſuch obvious juſtice, as the 
reſtoration of rights, in themſelves ſo clear and 
undiſputed ? 


The 


4 
The fecurity of the Church, he obſerved, de- 

pends on the legiſlature alone but what change 
in the legiſlature could the repeal of the ſacra- 
mental ſtatutes poſſibly produce? already the 
Peers, though appointable without limit, by the 
Sovereign, are free from the obligation of 'the 
Sacramental Teft—atready the members of the 

| Houfe of Commons are exempted from this re- 
ſtraint—already the electors are at liberty, with- 
out that requiſite, to give their votes in the ap- 
pointment of the Repreſentatives of the people 
Thus it is evident, that whether we fix our atten- 
tion on the perſons who compoſe the two houſes 
of Parliament, or on thoſe who nominate to its 
elective branch, the abolition of the Sacramental 
Teſt could produce no poſſible Change in the 
ſituation of the Church; for it would not affect 
the only power that is able to bring, on her 
revenues or honours, the ſlighteſt detriment, or 
to accompliſh, in any part of her eſtabliſhment, 
the moſt trivial alteration, | 


What objection then, on the part of the Church, 
can be ſtated to the propoſed Repeal? One 
indeed, and but one, has formerly been urged; 
and that is, * that if the Diſſenters are gratified 


* in their preſent requeſt, new requiſitions, of 
B « leſs 
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„ Jeſs juſtice, will follow.” — Indeed! And 
ſhall the Parliament of Great Britain be ſo for- 
getful of its dignity as to ſay, by its conduct, to 
any part of the people, that which is »nyuftly 
« withheld from your poſſeſſion we are afraid to 
* reſtore; leſt, againſt all juſtice, and in defi- 
« ance of all reaſon, you ſhould afterwards pro- 
« ceed to requiſitions, to which you have not the 
* ſhadow of a claim. We dare not comply with 
a fair and rational requeſt, leſt an abſurd and 
© extravagant propoſal ſhould afterwards be 
* made.”—What individual, in private life, of 
common integrity and of common firmneſs, ever 
urged, as a reaſon for refuſing to diſcharge a juſt 
debt, that he might afterwards be aſked for 
money which he does not owe? And ſhall the 
legiſlators of the greateſt empire in the world 
. permit themſelves to entertain that ſort of diſtruſt 
of their own fortitude, and of their own honour, 
that would diſcredit the meaneſt of their ſub- 
jects ? — But what farther requiſitions could the 
Diſſenters make? What oppreſſion would re- 
main? What grievance would be left ? 


If any hazard can attend the abolition of the 
Sacramental Laws, it is on the Diſſenters them- 


ſelves, and not on the Eſtabliſhed Church, that the 
th | danger 
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danger will be brought. To ber the repeal is 
increaſe of attachment, acceſſion of good-will, 
and confirmation of ſecurity. — To them it is 
weakneſs of union, abatement of zeal, and dimi- 
nution of ardour. As men who value their 
rights, as citigens indignant of oppreſſion, their 
benefit from the Repeal will indeed be great; but 
as Diſſenters, as perſons who form a ſeparate 
claſs, and conſtitute a diſtin& intereſt in the com- 
munity, the Repeal is an irreparable loſs ; for 
the decline of their power will ſoon follow the 
cloſe of the perſecution to which it owes com- 
pactneſs, energy, and ſtrength.—How viſionary 
then, how perfectly ideal, are all apprehenſions of 


the effect of this meaſure on the intereſts of the 
ie Church! 


* every kingdom, and in every republick of 
Europe, a national Church is eſtabliſhed; but no 
one of thoſe ſtates, England and Ireland ex- 
cepted, ever yet had recourſe to the impolitic, as 
well as unjuſt and unnatural, expedient of a Sacra- 
mental Teſt for civil and military employments. 
Ireland has ſeen the folly of ſuch a conduct; 
and, avowedly with a view of f/trengthening ber 
Eſtabliſhed Church, has repealed her Teſt and Corpo- 
ration Laws, and reſtored to the Diſſenters the 


ſſeſſion of their rights. 
n Ba The 
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The world has learned to diſcriminate between 
civil conduct, (for the fidelity of which, as belong- 
ing to the juriſdiction of men, the State has a 
right to demand a pledge) and religious opinions, 
of which no earthly tribunal can have cogni- 
zance. They feel the abſurdity, as well as the 
preſumption, of making the abſtract tenets of 

religious belief a reaſon for depriving the ſubject 
of his civil privileges. They deſpiſe the wweak- 
neſs, as much as they abhor the malignity, of the 
doctrine which announces the temporal intereſts 
of the Church as a rule of higher obligation 
than that which flows from the eternal principles 
of juſtice. They deſpiſe its weakneſs, becauſe 
they know that a breach of the immutable laws 
of juſtice can never be permanently favourable 
to any religious eſtabliſhment ; and they abhor 
its malignity, becauſe they equally know how 
often it has ſteeled the human heart againſt every 
buman feeling, polluting the earth with blood, 
and converting the globe to a place of miſery 
and torment. 


It is not for the advantage, nor can it be for 

the honour, of the Church to contend for the 
_ continuance of ſtatutes, the principles of which, 
however checked in their operation by the lenient 


temper 
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temper of the times, are ſo adverſe to humanity, 
and thetefore ſo hoſtile to religion. 


If then theſe perſecuting ſtatutes ate defenſible 
at all, their defence muſt be found in the inte- 
reſts of the fare alone. What on this ſubject 
were the ſentiments of our great deliverer King 
William the Third, what were the ſentiments of 
the firſt of his Majeſty's illuſtrious houſe who 
wore the crown of Great Britain, we fortunately 
know); for the journals of Parliament have in- 
formed us how much they lamented that ſo many 
of their loyal and affectionate ſubjects ſhould be 
Excluded from their ſervice. But the language 
of things is till ſtronger than that of thoſe illuſ- 
trious men; for who, without aſtoniſhment, can 
reflect that a large proportion of the commercial 
part of the community is excluded, by law, 
from all ſhare in the management of its moſt 
important commercial concerns? Or who, with- 
out indignation, cin hear that a conſiderable part 
of his Majeſty's moſt faithful people cannot bear 
arms, in the defence of his rights and of their 
own, without being liable to penalties that ſtrip 
them at once of all that is important to the citi- 
Zen, or that is valuable to the man? | 


= Does 
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Does the voice of the Sovereign, in a fearful 
and perilous ſeaſon, call the Diſſenters to his 
ſervice? or does the generous impulſe of affec- 
tion for their native land, urge them to oppoſe 
their ſtrength to that of the invading enemy? Do 
they ſhew him that his ſword muſt paſs through 
their breaſts before it can reach that of their 
country? Preſumptuous men! mark - what 
ſhall be your fate. From this time forward you 
ſhall be treated as outcaſts from the community; 
the guards, which ſurround the ſecurity of the 
ſubject, ſhall be withdrawn from yours; for the 
State accounts you too worthleſs for protection: 
even your natural rights of inheritance ſhall be 
forfeited. —-Do you complain that, guiltleſs of 
every offence, but that of having bled for your 
country, you are ſubjected to penalties ſo ſevere ? 
It is but the /zghte/t part of your puniſhment— 
a heavier ſcourge remains; it is on your feelings 
as parents that the law ſhall inflict its deadlie/? 
wound, Tainted in the eyes of your offspring, 
and pointed out to them, by the legitlature itſelf, 
as men unfit to be truſted with the direction of 
their morals, or the care of their perſons, your 
natural affeRion ſhall be made the inſtrument of 
your ſeyereſt anguiſh, —O, incomparable ſyſtem 


af 
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of ingenious cruelty! A numerous part of the 
beſt citizens of Great Britain cannot indulge the 
ſtrong impulſe of attachment to their native land, 
but at the expenſe of their attachment to their 
offspring. Natural affefion is oppoſed to ſocial 
duty. The paſſion of the father for his child is 
oppoſed to the paſſion of the patriot for his 
country. The barbarian,* of whom we read in 
the papers on your table, that African tyrant, 
who has carried the ſcience of deſpotiſm to a 
perfection which Nero never knew; even he 
aſpires at nothing more than to deſtroy the family 
attachment, and to annibilate the parental feeling. 
He does not attempt to oppoſe the affection of the 
Father to the duty of the citizen; but the Britiſh 
law is founded in deeper cruelty. Its object is to 
create a war of attachments, and to eſtabliſh a 
conflict of paſſions: it is to make virtue inconſſſteni 
with virtue, duty irreconcileable to duty, affection 
incompatible with affection. Can ſuch a law be 
productive of advantage to the State? 


When the kingdom, a few years ſince, was 
aſſailed by the adherents of another claimant to 
the Crown ; when the faith of a large proportion 


* The king of Dahoms, | 
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of the people was dubious; when the loyalty of 
many of thoſe who were near the perſon of the 
king was thought to be tainted, and terror had 
palſied, even more than corruption had ſeduced; 
what was the conduct of the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters in England? To ſay that of the multi- 
| tudes who compoſed their various ſociety, there 
was not one man, not a ſingle individual, who joined 
the enemics of his Majeſty's houſe, (unexam- 
pled as this proof of their loyalty was) is, however, 
to ſpeak but the ſmallef? part of their praiſe. For, 
at the very time when the armies of the State had 
been repeatedly diſcomfited ; at the very time 
when thoſe, who reached at his Ma jeſty's Crown, 
were in poſſeſſion of the centre of the kingdom; 
at the very time when Britain, unable to rely on 
her native ſtrength, and hourly trembling for 
her ſafety, had ſolicited foreign aid: at that very 
time the Diſſ-nters, regardleſs of the dreadful 
penalties of the law, and, anxious for their coun- 
try alone, eagerly too arms: and what was their 
reward? As ſoon as the danger was paſſed by, 
they were compelled to ſolicit the protection of 
that general mercy which was extended to the 
very rebels againſt whom they fought; they were 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves under that af of 


grace which was granted to the very 7raztors from 
wholg 
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whoſe arms they had defended the Crown and 
life of their Sovereign. It was Thus only that 
they eſcaped thoſe dreadful penalties of the ſacra- 
mental laws which they had incurred by their 
 geal, and which the irritated friends of the re- 
bellion were impatient to bring down upon their 
heads. Is it for the advantage of the fate that 
the difference in the ſituations of the loyal ſubject 
and of the rebel ſhould be fo extremely ſmall? 


To the diſgrace of our ſtatutes, to the diſho- 
nour of the Britiſh name, to the reproach of 
. humanity, theſe perſecuting ſtatutes are ſtill un- 
repealed. Perhaps I ſhall be told, that however 
oppreſſive in ſpeculation their injuſtice may be 
thought, inſtances of their active oppreſſion have 
ſeldom been experienced; for however frequent 
treſpaſſès upon their enactments are, informations 
againſt the treſpaſſers have ſeldom been exhi- 
bited. Shall ſuch a defence be urged in behalf 
of the ſtatutes of a- Britiſn Parliament? What is 
it but to ſay, that ſo flagrant is the injuſtice, ſo 
unqualified is the oppreſſion, ſo hoſtile, to every 
feeling of humanity, is the language of thoſe 
ſtatutes, that the moſt depraved informer, the 
moſt inveterate practiſer on the fortunes and 
lives of his fellow- ſubjects, will not take upon 

# himfelf 
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| himſelf the odium of their execution? Rather 
than accept the monſtrous bribe by which the 
legiſlature invites him to ruin the fortunes of inno- 
cent and deſerving citizens, rather than accept 
the enormous wealth by which the /zg1/ature 
tempts him to bring on the bet men puniſhments 
due only to the 20 , rather than cancel that 
great bond of nature which unites the parent to 
his offspring, the ruffian, who is in want of 
bread, reſolves, at the hazard of his life, to ſeek 
it on the highway; for the deed to which the 
legifature would urge him, exceeds the meaſure of 
his depravity. Shall we then conſider theſe 
ſtatutes as harmleſs, becauſe they are too wicked 
for execution? Is this to be our aſſurance that 
they will not be made as oppreſſive in their z/e as 
they are ferocious in their intent? It is too frail a 
reliance, it is too infirm a ſecurity: If there be 
perſons, and I know there are many, who have 
borne commiſſions in the army without the ſa- 
cramental qualification : If there be any who 
have taken a part in the management of the Bank 
of England, of the Eaſt India Company, or of 
any of the other Chartered Companies of the 
kingdom, or who in the preſent, or in the 
late, Adminiſtration, have accepted of offices of 
truſt without this legal requiſite of the Lord's 


ſupper, 
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ſupper, let me entreat them to recollect to what 
terrible penalties they are at this very hour expoſed, 
penalties from which, if the informer be diligent, 
the Indemnity Act, in many caſes, will be too flow 
to ſave them. Such may be their ſituation even 
though they ſhould be willing to correct their 
former omiſſion, and receive the ſacrament. — 
But if as Diſſenters, or as members of the Church 
of Scotland, or as men who, for other reaſons, are 
unwilling to mix the ſacred ordinances of religion 
with their temporal purſuits, they cannot bend 
their conſciences to the compulſive performance 
of this ſolemn act, then let me entreat them to 
confider that the Indemnity Bill will in no caſe 
afford them the leaſt protection: it will be in the 
power of every man, whom their virtue may have 
made their enemy, to grapple with their peace: 
it will be in the power of every man whom avarice, 
or animoſity, or private revenge, may prompt to 
deeds of ill; of every man who has an intereſt to 
ſerve, or a paſſion go gratify, at once to bring 
down ſuch ruin on their heads as will make them 


objects of compaſſion to the pooreſt and meaneſt 
of their fellow ſubjects. 


Hitherto I have ſpoken as an advocate for a 
numerous deſcription of my fellow - ſubjects whoſe 
4 moral 
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moral virtues I eſteem, whoſe patriotiſin I revere, 
and whoſe. ſituation, as much injured men, has 
ſtrongly attached me to their cauſe; but to whoſe 
religions perſuaſion I myſelf do not belong. Per- 
mit me now for a few moments, before I con- 
clude, to ſpeak of intereſts in which I have a 
more immediate and perſonal concern, the inte- 
reſts of the Church of England. From all 
teſtimonies, ancient and modern, I have ever un- 
derſtood, that the wor? practice of which a Legi/- 
lature can be guilty is, that of employing the /aws 
of the country to degrade and make contemptible 
the religion of the country. For what man is fo 
little acquainted with the motiyes of the human 
heart, or knows fo little of the hiſtory of nations, 
as not to be aware, that in proportion as he weak- 
ens in the people their reſpe for religion, he cor- 
rupts their manners, and that in proportion as he 
corrupts their manners he renders all laws ineffec- 
tual, Now of all the folemn rites and ſacred 
ordinances of our faith, there is not one fo 
guarded round with terrors, and over which the 
avenging {word of the Almighty appears ſo diſ- 
tinctly to the view, as the ordinance of the holy 
ſacrament; for he who. preſumes to eat of 
| « that bread, and to drink of that cup un- 
« worthily, eateth and drinketh his own damna- 
tion; 
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e tion; he is guilty of the body and blood of 
« Chriſt, and provokes the Almighty to plague 
© him with divers diſeaſes and with ſundry kinds 


© of death.” That theſe terrible denunciations 
may not be lightly and unthinkingly incurred, 
the miniſter is directed, when he ſtands at the 
holy altar, to prohibit the approach of all 
perſons of abandoned morals, and of a profligate 
life. Such are the injunctions of his religion; 
but the /aw tells him that to 2% very perſons, 
abandoned and profligate as they are, if by any 
means they have found their way to office, he 
muſt adminiſter the ſacrament — Is he aware 
that the revenye officer who demands the con- 
ſecrated bread, and urges with impatience his 
claim to the holy wine, is a man of a tainted 
reputation, and of a flagitious liſe; a ſmuggler, 
perhaps, (for ſuch appointments have never been 
unfrequent) who has obtained his employment 
as a reward for his having accuſed his aſſociates, 
and for having added private treachery to a long 
courſe of public fraud? Is there reaſon to believe 
that the oath of office which he has lately taken. 
is already violated, and that new as he is to his 
employment, the weight of accumulated perjuries 
is * already on his head. Still the miniſter is 
compelled to comply with his demand, for perjured 
as 
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=” bei is; the Teſt Act has given him a legal right 
to the Sacrament of the holy euchariſt. 


It has been ſaid that . if the miniſter's con- 
* viction of. this profligacy of eonduct is ſup- 
te ported by all the circumſtances which con- 
© ſtitute legal proof, he may lawfully refuſe the 
tt ſacrament:“ — the truth of this opinion is 
doubtful* ; but there can be no doubt, that if he 
ſhould ail in that proof, his ruin is inevitable. and 
if he ſhould ſucceed, it is little leſs than certain; 
for the expenſes of the ſuit will devour his ſcanty 
means, and probably conſign him to a priſon for 

his life. Deprived by theſe ſtrong coercions, as 
daily experience ſhews he is, of all choice as to 
his conduct, the clergyman knows, however, on 
what dreadful conditions the unworthy commu- 
nicant receives the holy euchariſt ; he knows that 
a perſon ſo circumſtanced eats and drinks his own 
damnation—Such is the taſk which the Teſt Act 
has impoſed on the very men whoſe particular 
duty it is to guard their fellow-creatures from 
perdition, to inſtruct them in the way of ſalva- 


If the opinion be true the conſequences ſtated by Mr. 
Fox, however inconſiſtent with juſtice, and the ſettled 
maxims of the conſtitution mult inevitabiy follow. 


tion, 
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tion, and to lead them to everlaſting happineſs. 
If in the records of human extravagance or of 
human puilt, there can be found a law more com- 
pletely deſtructive of all reſpe& for the Church, 
and of all reverence for Religion, I will give up 
the cauſe. 


And to what purpoſe is this debaſement of 
Religion? to what end is this degradation of the 
Church? If it be thought requiſite to break 
through the eternal laws of juſtice, by depriving 
the Diſſenters of their rights as citizens, why 
muſt the awful inſtitution of the /acrament be 
made the inſtrument of the wrong? why muſt 
the purity of the temple be polluted? why muſt 
the ſanctity of the altar be defiled? why muſt 
the ſolemn ordinances of our faith be expoſed to 
ſuch groſs, ſuch unneceſſary, proititution ? 


Thoſe who are too little attached to the theory 
of the Chriſtian faith to be ſhocked at the im- 
piety, muſt ſtill be aſtoniſhed at the Folly, of ſuch a 
conduct; for who does not ſee that, in propor- 
tion as we degrade the ſanctities of religion, we 
diminiſh our own power, and unnerve the arm 
of government ? : 


If 
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If thoſe to whom I have the honour to addrefs 
myſelf have faith, as I truſt and confidently be- 
lieve they have, in the religion of their country, 
(and if they have 0, God knows that the worſt 
calamity which can befall Great Britain would be 
the revealing this ſecret to the people) is ir poſſi- 
ble that they can permit an ordinance which is ſo 
entirely abſtracted from all temporal purſuits to 
be condemned to the drudgery of the meaneſt 
of human intereſts ; to be ſubjected to the pol- 
luted ſteps of the loweſt avarice, and of the moſt 
deſpicable. ambition; to be dragged into the ſer- 
vice of every inſignificant ſtipend and of every 
contemptible office; and, as if with a view to its 
utter debaſement in the minds of the people, to 
be made a qualification even for inſpecting the 
loathſome receptacles. of whatever that is hateful 
to be named, is caſt forth from the city. 


The Saviour of the world appointed. the eu- 
chatiſt in commemoration of his death—an event 
ſo tremendous, that nature, affrighted, hid herſelf 
in. darkneſs ; but the Britiſh legiſlature has made 
it a qualification for gauging: beer-barrels and ſoap 
botlers' tubs, and for writing cuftom-houſe cockets 
and debentures, and for ſeizing ſmuggled tea. The 
mind is oppreſſed with ideas ſo miſhapen and 
prepoſterous 
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prepoſterous, Sacrilege, hateful as it always is, 
never before aſſumed an appearance fo hideous 
and deformed. 


Attempts have been, ſometimes, made to juſ- 
tify the legal eftabliſhment of this impious pro- 
fanation, by comparing it with thoſe provifions of 


our law which enjoin the ſanction of an oath : 


but the argument equally inſults the integrity, and 
the underſtanding of every man, to whom it is 
addreſſed ; for, though it be indeed true that the 
Legiſlature, by compelling every petty officer of 
the revenue, and every collector of a turnpike toll, 


to ſwear deeply on his admiſſion into office, has 


made the crime of perjury more common, at this 
time, in England, than it ever appears to have 


been in any other age or country: yet how does 


the frequent commiſſion of this crime againſt 
law, juſtify the eſtabliſhment of a religious pro- 
fanation by law ? But,, without any comment on 
the folly of pleadipg for a legiſlative debaſement 
of religion in one way, by ſhewing that the legiſ- 
lature has contributed to its debaſement in another, 
let me aſk, what reſemblance the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, which is merely a religious 
inſtitution, bears to the ceremony of an oath, 
which is an inſtitution ſo entirely political, that it 

anſwers 
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anſwers none of the purpoſes of religion, pro- 
motes none of her intereſts, forms no part of her 
eſtabliſnment, and belongs as much to the Jew, 
the Mahometan, and the idolater, as it does to 
the Chriſtian? — Such are the arguments by 
which the Teſt and Corporation Acts have been 
defended. 


To the judgment of the Houſe I ſhall now 
leave theſe impions and perſecuting ſtatutes, per- 
fectly perſuaded, that your determination will be 
ſuch as the principles of juſtice, the dictates of 
religion, and their inſeparable conſequences, the 
intereſt and honour of the Church, and the per- 
manent. advantage of the State, conſpire to re- 
commend. 


Sir Harry Hoghton roſe to ſecond the motion; 
which he did in a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he aſ- 
ſured the Houſe, that the Diſſenters had not re- 
newed their application laſt year, becauſe they 
were unwilling to offend, the Houſe, by a mode 
of conduct that might look as if they wiſhed to 
carry their point by the importunity of an annual 
motion, rather than by that conviction of its juſ- 
| tice and reaſonableneſs, which he hoped would 


be produced by a calm and deliberate con- 
| 3 
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fideration of the ſubject. He then proceeded 
to point out the liberality that characteriſed 
other countries, in reſpect to religious opinions; 
to refer to the conduct of France and Sweden. 
In the former, a Roman Catholic country, Pro- 


teſtants were admitted into the fleets and ar- 


mies; and in Sweden, a Proteſtant country, 
Catholics found equal readineſs of admiſſion 
into the public ſervice.— Sir Harry obſerved 
that no ſuch ſhackles were placed upon the 
minds of men either in Ireland or Scotland, 
but that the moment an Iriſh officer landed 
in England he muſt reſign his commiſſion, or 
become liable to all the penalties of the ſta- 
tutes. He mentioned a bill brought in by his 
friend, the late Sir George Saville, whoſe name 
and memory he ſhould ever venerate, and hold 
in the moſt reſpectful eſteem, and ſtated the 
argument of Sir George upon the occaſion; 
but he ſpoke in ſo dow a tone of voice, that 
he was not diſtinctly heard in the gallery. 
We are therefore ſorry that it is not in our 
power to ſtate more fully his ſentiments on the 


ſubject. 


As ſoon as the queſtion had been read from 
the Chair, 
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Lord North roſe, and ſaid, the Queſtion had 
ſo long employed the converſation of the peo- 
ple of this country both within doors and 
without; had been the ſubject of ſo many parlia- 
mentary debates; and on which he had trou- 
bled the Houſe ſo often, that it certainly re- 
quired ſome apology from him for troubling 
the Houſe once more: but could he hear the 
ſame arguments again, and ſit ſilent, without 
being ſuppoſed to acquieſce in thoſe opinions ? 
He felt it neceſſary, therefore, to beg the par- 
don, and the patience of the Houſe while he 
went through the arguments, that day offered, 
as briefly as poſſible. As he had, in the courſe 
of his life, (rather a long life) looked on thoſe 
laws, ſo reprobated, as a material ſupport, as 
the main props, and the ſturdy bulwark, of the 
fabrick of the Church; and as he had uniformly 
conſidered every attempt to ſap the foundation 
of that bulwark, as an attempt deſtructive to 
the Conſtitution of the Church, which, he muſt 
have leave to ſay, was intimately connected 
with the conſtitution of the country; he could 
not think that he ought patiently to hear thoſe 
_ laws taxed with perſecution, with violence, and 
injuſtice. When he profeſſed an attachment 

to the principles on which thoſe laws reſted, 

9 he 
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he did not men to throw any reflection on the 
opinions of thoſe who conſcientiouſly differed 
from his ſentiments, Let him not, therefore, 
be thought to treat the Diſſenters as men, who 
deſerved diflike or puniſhment. He knew 
their virtue, their morality, their learning, 
He blamed not Parliament. It was true, the 
Queſtion had been in agitation two years ago. 
It Gentlemen had been again called upon to 
renew their application, there could be no 
blame on their now renewing it. But if it 
were renewed again and again, he ſhould al- 
ways hope to object to it again and again, 
Having faid this, he declared he ſhould go, as 
much as his memory would lead him, to the 
ſubject of the Hon. Gentleman's arguments, 
He had ſaid, had they deſerved this puniſh- 
ment——had they committed crimes? No, 
they had not, But, if they poſſeſſed merits 
ten times more than they did poſſeſs, could 
they demand a repeal of a political law, tend- 
ing to preſerve the Government of Church 
and State? He agreed with the Honourable 
Gentleman, that it was a civil, and not a reli- 
gious, queſtion. 'The AQts in queſtion were 
Acts of ſelf-defence for the Church, and not 
meant as a puniſhment to gny deſcription of 
| C3 n. 
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perſons. whatever. The principles on which 
both ſtood were theſe —firſt, that it was eſſen- 
tial to the happineſs of the country, that the 
Legiſlature ſhould ſupport the Conſtitution of 
the Church of England, and next, that it was 
neceſſary, for the ſupport of the Conſtitution 
of the Church of England, that no perſon ſhould 
poſſeſs power under the Church that ſhould 
refuſe to give a teſt of his not being ill affected 
to it. As the eſtabliſhment of the Church of 
England was neceſſary to the happineſs: of 
the people, and the ſafety of the Conſtitution, 
the laws in ſupport of it could not be deemed 
laws of perſecution, but an act of ſelf-defence, 
neceſſary to the ſupport of the Conſtitution of 
the Church of England. The next thing, the 
Hon. Gentleman ſaid, was that the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts were intended not for excluding 
the Diſſenters, but againſt the Roman Catho- 
licks, Whoever would read the Corporation Act 
would ſee that the act was otherwiſe. It was 
made ſoon after thoſe unhappy times, when the 
various Proteſtant ſectaries had overturned the 
Conſtitution of the Church of England; and 
the ſame ſpirit continuing, the Corporation 
Act was forced from the Legiſlature to 
check the dangerous ſpirit of the ſectaries, to 
| exclude 
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exclude them from Corporations, and to pre- 
vent them from ever reſuming their former 
powers again. His Lordſhip recollected a 
requiſition, at the time, that every Proteſtant 
Diſſenter ſhould diſavow the ſolemn league 
and covenant. Could it be ſuppoſed that the 
Roman Catholicks would be made to diſavow 
the ſolemn league and covenant? The Teſt 
Act was made to guard again Popery. But 
both the Teſt and Corporation Acts, though 
one was made againſt Papiſts, and the other 


againſt Proteſtants, could they be imagined ta 


be ignorant of the extent of either? Parlia- 
ment meant that they ſhould go to the exclu- 
ſion of all Sectaries. When the Hon. Gen- 
tleman came down to the Revolution, every 
body knew the opinion of King William, 
There was a letter from the Prince of Orange 
to Mr. Stuart, in which, the Prince ſaid, he 
agreed to almoſt every thing propoſed in fa- 
vour of the Diſſenters, but that he objected to 
the repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, 
becauſe he thought, that people in power 
ſhould be of the ſame opinion with the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of the country. What was 
the opinion of King William? Take the 
3 of the King upon the Throne, 
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with the Houſe of Lords and Houſe of 
Commons in full Parliament aſſembled; a 
Parliament containing, among its Members, 
ſome of the beſt ſupporters of the Conſtitution, 
and the wiſeſt men, that ever ſat in Parliament. 
When they confirmed what the King, when 
Prince of Orange, had agreed to, what was the 
toleration? Proteſtant Diſſenters were ex- 
empted from Recufancy, and all Acts againſt 
Recufants were repealed; they retained the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts; thus only exclud- 
ing the Proteſtant Difſenters from that which 
they could nor enjoy, without participating in 
the power of the Church. What was perſe- 
cution, was exploded, and what was deemed 
neceſſary, was maintained, Thus the line was 
drawn between perſecution and neceſſary de- 
fence, The Hon. Gentleman, his Lordſhip 
believed, had aſſumed, that an excluſion from 
offices was a deprivation of natural rights, and 
a degradation of honour, He faid it was not. 
It was in the power of every Government to 
preſcribe the perſons to fill offices of power, 
and to make what reſtrictions it thought pro- 
per. When it took away any man's natural 
rights, it exceeded it's proper powers. It was 
ſurely not depriving them of thoſe rights if 
they 
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they are excluded from places of power and 
truſt by the Legiſlature, with a control over 
the whole, It was confounding the conſti- 
tution of the country to contend otherwiſe; 
and whoever ſuppoſed that they exceeded their 
right, muſt ſuppoſe, that there was ſome part 
of the executive power not under the control 
of the Legiſlature. When the Legiſlature 
inveſted the King with the ſupreme power, 
it limitted ſuch power to be exerciſed on ſuch 
and ſuch conditions, and applied what checks 
and controls they thought proper. In arbi- 
trary governments the caſe was otherwiſe. 
Where all the power was lodged in the hands 
of one man, he might employ A. or B. or C. 
or whom he pleaſed, It was one of the tri- 
vial advantages belonging to an abſolute Go- 
vernment; but it was trivial indeed, compared 
to the eſſential and important benefits afforded 
Britiſh ſubjects, under our form of Govern- 
ment. In this free Conſtitution, where the 
Legiſlature is the governing power, the caſe 
was otherwiſe; but they ought not to look to 
the experience of other countries, and other 
times, when they had the experience of their 
own country and their own times. Let him, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, be ſhewn any thing in the 


laws; 
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laws, which prevented any men from per- 
forming their religious duties in their own 
way, or that interfered with them in private 
life. If the Diſſenters were not ſatisfied with 
the complete Toleration they already enjoyed, 
but would claim another ſtep, and aſk for the 
participation of power, then it would become 
the Legiſlature to pauſe, and examine whether 
it was fit to alter the ſyſtem that had proved 
of ſo much advantage to the Conſtitution, both 
of Church and State, The Hon. Gentleman 
ſuppoſed, that the preſent Act of Parliament 
fubjeted Miniſters to clamour, and a proſecu- 
tion for refuſing to adminiſter the Sacrament 
to a perfon, known by them to be a notorious 
| 4])-liver, becauſe ſuch perſon had been ap- 
pointed to a place under Government, He 
gave the ſuppoſition a dire& denial, The 
Rubrick, or Canons of the Church, forbad 
Miniſters to give the Sacrament to perſons of 
that deſcription, and they were to do their 
duty. They acted under the law, and the 
law would protect them. No perſon could 
have a place unleſs he gives a Teſt, that he is 
a perſon well affected to the Church. The 
Hon. Gentleman had faid, it was. merely a 


qualification, He denied that: it was a Teſt, 
ſuch 
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ſach as he had deſcribed, The Hon. Gentle- 
man had objected to the Teſt, conſidering it 
improper for a Teſt of a religious nature, to be 
uſed for civil offices. To that, he anſwered, 
he was not fond of that Teſt, if a better 
could be found; but they ought to look for a 
better, before they gave up that. Some Teſt 
was abſolutely neceſſary, The Hon. Gentle- 
man had done then, as he had done before, 
compared that Teſt with the other, the Oath, 
Was he deſirous to ſay, what Teſt? He would 
anſwer, a religious one, an Oath? But the 
Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, the Jews, 
and Turks, and Pagans, took oaths; They 
might do ſo. He did not know a more ſo- 
lemn act, than an appeal to the Almighty, the 
Governor of the world, who ſearches all hearts. 
The Hon. Gentleman ſaid, Oaths had been 
abuſed, and too much multiplied. The ex- 
ample of all countries proved Oaths neceſſary 
for the good order of the State. An oath was 
a religious appeal to the Almighty, neceſſary 
for promoting civil purpoſes. The intention, 
therefore, of a ſacramental Teſt, was intro- 
ducing a religious Teſt for a civil purpoſe. 
The Hon. Gentleman ſaid it was not carried 
into execution, He apprehended it was; but 


there 
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there were inſtances in which perſons had 
introduced themſelves into Corporations with- 
out taking the Teſt, becauſe they relied on the 
annual Indemnity Act, which faved them, 
This ſort of mental fraud did not recommend 
ſuch perſons to the indulgence of the Legiſla- 
ture, It was an evaſion, and an abuſe of an 
Act of Parliament, which ſolemnly and ſub- 
ſtantially required, that the Teſt ſhould be 
given fairly and truly, The Hon. Gentleman, 


his Lordſhip ſaid, addreſſed himſelf, when 


ſpeaking on the penalties, more to the feelings 
of the heart, than to the reaſon on the under- 
ſtanding. The Hon. Gentleman faid, the 
penalties could be conſidered no otherwiſe 
than as a perſecution: his Lordſhip would 
agtee with the Hon. Gentleman, and repro- 
bate them, as abominably perſecuting, if they 
were penalties for any perions acting as a guar- 
dian, or an executor, or the like, but they 
were for no ſuch purpoſes: they went only to 
cxclude from offices under Government, and 


if any man would take upon himſelf an office, 


without properly qualifying, the penalty falling 


upon him, could not be conſidered as a perſe- 


cution, but as a juſt puniſhment for him, wha 
would preſume voluntarily to act in defiance 
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of the known laws of the land, The law 
enacting the penalties had not, however, been 
put into execution—no man ever had been ex- 
amined and convicted thereon; but if it had 
been enforced, it could not have been juſtly 
called perſecution, unleſs it was perſecution 
for the Legiſlature to maintain its laws, If 
the preſent Motion ſhould be agreed to, it 
would be going into a new ſyſtem. He vene- 
rated the preſent ſyſtem, as it had ſtood for 
a century, If the Queſtion ever be carried, 
the ancient maxim, that the Conſtitution of 
England was to be ſupported by the Confiitu- 
tion of the Church, would be queſtioned, and 
| ſuppoſed to be abandoned by that houſe. 
He revered thoſe laws, and admired them, as 
the beſt ſupport of the conſtitution, The 
Teſt Act was a wiſe caution to guard againſt 
Popery ; great advantages had reſulted from 
it ; it had already faved the country from Po- 
pery ; it had proved a ſtumbling block to king 
James, when almoſt every member had been 
cloſetted, and it ought to be revered by every 
Engliſhman, as having preſerved them from 
Popery and arbitrary power. Both acts were 
intended to ſupport the Church; any attempt 
to ſap the foundation of which, might prove 
| dangerous 
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dangerous, not only to the Church, but to our 
freedom, and our country, His Lordſhip ſaid, 
he could not look back into hiſtoty, without 
ſeeing ſomething congenial in the conſtitution 
of the Church, and the free government of the 
country, In the times of King James, and 
previous to his reign, all attacks were firſt 
made on the Church, and almoſt immediately 
afterwards on the conſtitution of the country ; 
when the Church has been attacked, they had 
been attacked; when they have been ſup- 
preſſed, the Church had been ſuppreſſed; 
when the Church flouriſhed, they flouriſhed; 
and it was evident, by hiſtory, that the cauſe of 
the Church, was the cauſe of the State. The 
Church of the preſent day had emerged from 
her errors, and was purged and purified : her 
conduct was now marked with moſt tolerant 
opinions to thoſe who differed with her, and 
ſhe breathed the pure ſpirit of civil liberty, for 
the preſervation of which, ſhe was as anxious, 
as any other part of our conſtitution; the 
Church, dear as ſhe had been to them, by their 
common ſufferings, and common dangers, 
ought to be ſtill dear to them, when purged of 
her errors, and when, to her loyalty, ſhe has 


added a zeal for public freedom, and was at- 
tached, 
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tached, not only to her Sovereign, but to the 
people. The Diſſenters having obtained com- 
plete toleration, aſked for a participation in 
offices. He again intreated the Houſe to pauſe. 
The Diſſenters' Prayer was not againſt any ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſecutions or ſeverities, but had 
been brought forward in conſequence of the 
moderation of the Church ; let her not then, 
ſaid his Lordſhip, after having ſurvived the at- 
tempts of Popery, ſuffer for her virtues and 
moderation, Let Gentlemen remember, that 
the ſecurity of the Church has been built upon 
thoſe Acts: let them remember, that the Diſ- 
ſenters have a free toleration : let them pauſe 
then, and paſs not, at oneſtep, from Tolerationto 
Participation, The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 
there were Baptiſts, and there were Anabaptiſts, 
who wiſhed well to the intereſts of the Church. 
No matter who they were, if they changed the 
ſyſtem, in complaiſance to any ſects, they 
changed the conſtitution of the Church for 
ever. He was alittle at a loſs to make out the 
latter part of the Hon, Gentleman's argu- 
ment, towards the end of his ſpeech. He had 
ſaid, it was not only all the Diſſenters that 
would be affected by repealing the ſyſtem, it 
would attach only upon the Preſbyterians, the 

Independents, 
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Independents, and the Baptiſts ; the Quakers 
and Papiſts would derive no benefit. Was 
that an argument in favour of the liberality of 
the Hon. Gentleman's plan? would he relieve 
ſome Diſſenters, and not all? The Hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſaid, when he aſked one thing, 
was it reaſonable to conclude that he would 
neceſſarily aſk another? Moſt certainly, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, that was a fair way of arguing, 
but at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed, thar 
there were principles which ought to be facred, 
and that the true argument here was, would 
they attempt to alter the ſyſtem, when, if they 
broke it, they knew not how far they might 
unſettle it? That was the beſt place to make 
their ſtand in. If they removed one ſtone of 
the bulwark, and made the firſt breach, no one 
could ſay how ſoon the whole would tumble 
to pieces, and the privileges and conſtitution 
of the Church be loſt for ever. He ſaid, he 
had to beg the pardon of the Houſe for having 
troubled them ſo long; he had given them his 
ſentiments, which he might not have an op- 
portunity of delivering, and which he ſpoke 
from his heart, without the leaſt particle of a 
perſecuting ſpirit. He hoped he had given 


offence to no one: he honoured and reſpected 
the 
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the Diſſentets; and was influenced only in 
his oppoſition, from a conviction, that if the 
Houſe weakened the Church, they weakened 
themſelves, and that if they abandoned the 
wiſe precautions of their anceſtors, they en- 
dangered the conſtitution of their country. 


Sir James Jobnſtone ſaid, he ſhould vote for 
the queſtion, although he had before oppoſed 
it : that he had, at that time, thought that all 
the old women and children would cry out, 
* The Church was in danger ;” but he found 
there had been no ſuch cry, and he was fully 
perſuaded that there had not been any grounds 
for ſuch a cry at all, Sir James faid, he could 
not conceive the higheſt power and authority 
that freemen could beſtow on freemen would 
be withheld from Diſſenters, or that it ſhould 
be more abuſed by them, than by perſons of, 
the Eſtabliſhed Church. The Noble Lord had 
ſaid, that the cohſtitution of this country de- 
pended on the preſervation of their civilMnd 
religious liberties, and that if they began to 
change the principles on which they were 
eſtabliſhed, they would be in danger. If that 
were to be admitted as a reaſon for not repeal- 
ing the Teſt Act, Sir James ſaid, it would ap- 
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ply univerſally; and operate againſt the repeal 
of every ſtatute, however abſurd, and fit to be 
expunged from the Statute Book. Let the 
Houſe remember that no longer ago than the 
year 1727, an idea was entertained by the 
Legiſlature, that old women had more power 
than young ones, and the ſtatutes againſt 
witches remained in force. For his part he 
wiſhed for univerſal toleration, and that in 
every town throughout the kingdom there 
ſhould be different ſectaries. There were, he 
underſtood, two miniſters of the Church of 
England in that Houſe, why ſhould there not 
be two Diſſenting miniſters likewiſe, two of 
every other deſcription. * heard Sir James 


very imperfectly.] 


Mr. William Smith, (Member for Sudbury) 
aroſe, and began by ſaying, that, before he en- 
tered on the general queſtion, he could not but 
obſerve on the declaration of the Noble Lord, 
that if a notorious ill-liver were to offer himſelf 
to receive the ſacrament, as a qualification, a 
miniſter would be warranted by law in refuſ- 
ing to adminiſter it to him—and therefore was 
relieved from the difficulty under which the 
Hon. Gentleman, who made the motion, had 


ſtated 
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ſtated him to labour. This part of the ſubject 
had been ſo amply diſcuſſed on a former occa- 
ſion, that he would not again dilate on it, but 
only mention that his own opinion, which was 
totally contrary to that of the Noble Lord, 
had been ſanctioned by the concurring judg- 
ment of ſome very able lawyers; and that he 
did not believe a ſingle Gentleman of the 
learned profeſſion would be found in the 
_ Houſe, who would maintain the Law to be 
as the Noble Lord had ſtated it; if there 
were, he ſhould be very glad to hear him 

avow and defend the doctrine. 


The Noble Lord, he faid, had denied that 
theſe Acts were of a perſecuting nature, and 
had argued for their continuance, on the ground 
of a neceſſary connexion between the eccleſiaſ- 
tical and civil conſtitution ; attempting to deduce 
from thence. the propriety of excluding from 
civil offices alk who were not well affected to 
the Church; and aſſuming, that ſuch as refuſed 
to comply with the Teſt preſcribed, muſt of 
courſe be averſe to its diſcipline and doctrines. 
Allowing all this for the ſake of argument, the 
laws in queſtion would even then be improper, 


becauſe inſufficient to the end propoſed, viz. 
D 2 the 
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the excluſion of all thoſe who did not unfeignedly 
approve the Eſtabliſhment in all its parts; — for, 
neither did the nature of the Teſt imply ſuch 
approbation, nor did the law require any ſuch 
avowal: and it was evident,. that perſons 
might have no unwillingneſs to receive the 
Sacrament according to the forms of the 
Church, and yet not only difapprove of its 
diſcipline and doctrines in many points, but 
even be moſt zcalouſly bent on procuring alter- 
ations in both :—nay more, the public declar- 
ation of ſuch opinions or intentions would 
neither authoriſe a clergyman to refuſe them 
the Sacrament, nor in any other way diſqualify 
them for the poſſeſſion of the higheſt offices or 
dignities of the ſtate. 


As, however, he objected to the principle of 
the Teſt Laws, Mr. S. faid, that he ſhould 
certainly have been little diſpoſed to find fault 
with their ineficacy, had that defect been of 
general operation—it was of its partiality that 
he complained ; that while the Teſt was in- 
ſufficient to the excluſion of many againſt 
whom it was ſuppoſed to be levelled, it did 
act againſt others, whoſe ſtrict regard to the 
dictates of conſcience certainly afforded every 

ſecurity 
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ſecurity for the punQual diſcharge of their 
duty in any character or ſituation of life. 


The Diſſenters, he ſaid, as well as many 
other reſpectable perſons, had two diſtinct ob- 
jections to theſe Acts: — the one of a civil, and 
a general nature, the other a particular diſlike, 
in a religious view, to the ſpecific Teſt impoſcd. 
On the fitſt head, they held it to be highly 
improper in itſelf, and injurious to ſociety, 
that religious opinions ſhould be made the 
Teſt of fitneſs for the diſcharge of civil offices, 
or of admiſſion into them. —They held, that 
every ſubject of the ſtate, willing to give the 
requiſite proof of his fidelity to the civil Con- 
ſtitution and Government, and unconvicted of 
any crime, was entitled to the participation of 
every civil right, among which was to be rec- 
koned, the Capacity of holding offices, though 
not the d#ual poſſeſſion of them; and there- 
fore that to incapacitate a whole body of ſuch 
ſubjects was to inflict on them an injury, of 
which they had a right to complain, and to 
ſcek redreſs, as a matter, not of Favour, but of 
Juſtice.— To the ſacramental Teſt they ob- 
jected, becauſe ſuch an application of an act 
ef religious worſhip, and eſpecially of one of 
D 3 | the 
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the — rites of Chriſtianity, inſtituted 


with peculiar ſolemnity, by its great Author, 


appeared to them a proſtitution and abuſe of 
the ordinance—a profanation of an holy thing; 
and on this ground the Diſſenters would 
equally object to receiving it as a Teft in their 
own places of worſhip, though numbers of 
them would not ſcruple to partake of it with 
their brethren of the eſtabliſhment, and accord- 
ing to their form, when conſidered only in its 
true light, as a religious duty, and an expreſ- 
ſion of Chriſtian charity. The Noble Lord, 
therefore, had ſhewn himſelf unacquainted 
with the principles of the Diſſenters, and was 
totally miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that nothing but 
a rooted averſion to the Church could render 
it impoſſible conſcientiouſly to comply with _ 
theſe laws.—The difference between the Sa- 
crament, uſed as a Teſt for office, and an oath, 
as a Teſt of truth, was too obvious, he thought, 
to eſcape the moſt careleſs obſerver. An oath 
was neither primarily, nor at all, an act of wor- 
Hip; nor, though it neceſſarily ſuppoſed a 
belief in a ſupreme moral Governor, was it 
even wſed as a Teſt of particular religious opi- 
nions : the ſole object to which it was directed, 
was the attainment of truth, (with reſpect 
either 
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either to the paſt, or the future) where other 
means were inſufficient — an appeal to a Be- 
ing who, by the ſuppoſition, muſt be ac- 
quainted with all the circumſtances, and muſt 
alſo be both able and inclined to puniſh falſe- 
hood in ſuch caſes, as an inſult added to a 
crime, was perfectly well calculated to attain 
the propoſed end, and inapplicable to any other 
purpoſe, How far its natural efficacy had been 
defeated by a too frequent and indiſcriminate 
uſe, was a totally different queſtion, into 
which he would not enter, 


On the nature of theſe laws Mr. S. ſaid 
he alſo entirely differed from the Noble 
Lord—* A reſtraint greater than was neceſſary 
*© to repel an evil,” had been properly ſaid to be 
puniſhment: puniſhment, without the pre- 
vious proof of guilt, could not be denied to be 
an injury; and injuries inflicted on account 
of Religion were undoubtedly perſecution, 
But not to reſt on ſuch arguments, Mr. 8. 
ſaid he thought a clear and deciſive proof of 
the perſecuting ſpirit of theſe Acts might be 
drawn from the principle on which they were 
defended, and the extent towhich that principle 
would lead. It was ſhortly this: that the 
24 maintenance 
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maintenance and ſupport of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Eſtabliſhment now. exiſting, was neceſſary to 
the well-being of the ſtate; , and therefore, 
in order that the Church might be ſafe, that 
all offices of power, truſt, or emolument, 
ſhould be withheld from thoſe who might uſe, 
to its diſadvantage, the influence thereby ac- 
quired. . If then this point were allowed, that 
the governing Church had a right to ſecure 
itſelf, or the Legiſlature to ſecure it, by im- 
poling every ſuch civil reſtraint as might be 
thought neeeſſary to that end, on all who dif- 
fered in matters of religion, it would be incum- 
bent on the Noble Lord to ſhew on what 
principle a line was to be drawn where ſuch re- 


ſtraints ſhould ſtop, or the molt horrid: exceſſes 


of perſecution might be completely juſified. 
One Church or Government might deem ex- 
cluſion from office a reſtraint ſufficient: for its 
ſecurity : another might imagine, perhaps 
truly, that Legiſlative Authority was far more 
formidable, and might therefore think it ne- 
ceſſary to deny to Diſſenters, not merely the 
capacity of being choſen, but the right of 
election too, in al caſes. Others yet more 
timid might extend their apprehenſions to the 
ſpecies of influence ariſing from the poſſeſſion 
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of landed, or even of perſonal, property, till at 
laſt, by the operation of the identical principle 
on different degrees of timidity, or bigotry, the 
unhappy objects of theſe reſtraints might be 
deprived of every comfort of life, or even of 
life itſelf. As to that intimate and beneficial 
connexion between Church and State, on 
which was grounded the ſuppoſed propriety 
and neceſſity of theſe Laws, Mr. S. ſaid, he 
would firſt quote an authority againſt the doc- 
trine, which would probably have more weight 

with the Noble Lord than his own opinions - 
could pretend to. The learned and reſpectable 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley had laid it down * that 
ei the ſingle end of Church Eſtabliſhments 
© ought to be, the preſervation and communi- 
« cation of religious knowledge; that every 
* other idea, and every other end, that have 
„been mixed with this, as the making the 
* Church. an engine, or even an ally, of the 
« State, converting it into the means of 
« ſtrengthening or diffuſing influence, or re- 
ee garding it as a ſupport of regal, in oppoſition 
to popular, forms of Government, have 
*«« ſerved only to debaſe the inſtitution, and to 
“introduce into it many corruptions and 
& abuſes,” —— He thought alſo that the Noble 
| Lord's 
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Lord's argument from hiſtory was unequal to 
the ſupport of his aſſertion; for, not only 
had the civil government maintained itſelf in 
former times when unconne&ed with the Church, 
but it would not be difficult to ſhew, that thoſe 
diſturbances which terminated in the ruin of 
both Church and State, (on which his Lord- 
ſhip had ſo much inſiſted) had originated in 
the intolerant ſpirit and arbitrary proceedings 
of ſome eccleſiaſtics, who had themſelves ex- 
erciſed powers, and had inſtigated their un- 
happy Sovereign to actions and claims, at leaſt 
as contrary to, and ſubverſive of, the true 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, as any of thoſe vio- 
lences of the times immediately ſucceeding, 
which have been ſo juſtly reprobated. | 


Mr. S. faid, that he ſhould alſo contend, in 
oppoſition to the Noble Lord, that the Teſt 
Acts were not neceſſary to the ſecurity of 
either the frame, or the faith of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. 8o far as either of them was liable to 
be overthrown by force, it muſt always be re- 
membered, that the repeal of theſe laws, 
though it would reſtore the capacity, would 
not actually give the poſſeſſion of office to one 
ſingle Diſſenter — That would depend then, 

as 
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as it does now, on the will of the executive 
Power — but were an actual indiſcriminate - 
admiſſion ſuppoſed, the apprehenſion of danger 
could, even then, ſcarcely fail to appear abſurd 
to any man who ſhould ſeriouſly conſider the 
vaſt exceſs of Churchmen over Diſſenters, in 
the maſs of the people; their ſtill greater 
ſuperiority in the higher ranks, among whom 
were uſually found the candidates for office; 
and farther, that predilection for the Church 
which might fairly be imagined to prevail in 
this majority 'from the influence of early 
habits, and ſubſequent education, probably, at 
the ſeminaries of the eſtabliſnment 80 long 
as this attachment ſhould continue, the Church 
could have nothing to fear from the attacks 
of Diſſenters, though all their civil rights were 
reſtored, Should this at any time ceaſe, (from 
whatever cauſe) ſhe could not derive one hour's 
fecurity from ſuch laws as thoſe under diſcuſſion 
It had alſo been frequently obſerved, that the 
legiſlative aſſembly of the nation, from which 
Diſſenters were not excluded, was the only 
place where the moſt trivial alteration could 
even be attempted. —As for the doctrines of 
the Church, it would ſcarcely be maintained 
that 
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that the welfare of the Nate, depended on lici- 
remaining for eyer preciſely in their preſent 
Nate — but were it ſo; as the Teſt Laws left 
them open to eyery attack, ſo the repeal of 
thoſe laws would neither afford a new argu- 
ment, or give any additional ſtrength to. thoſe 
who accuſe them of being erroneous — He 
could not entertain ſo low an opinion of the 
- preſent Right Rev, Bench, which, with reaſon, 
boaſted ſo many eminent and reſpectable 
names, as to ſuppoſe, that either from want of 
confidence in their own powers, or in the force 
of truth, they would defire the aſſiſtance of 
the ſecular arm, in the defence, of what they 
held to be genuine Chriſtianity; or which 
would be much worſe, that they would wiſh 
that arm to be exerted in ſupport of error: 
nor could he imagine them diſpoſed to main- 
tain, that the freedom uſed by ſome Diſſenters 
in argument, was a ſufficient, or indeed any 
reaſon, for impoſing reſtraints and diſabilities 
on the whole body. 


Another argument of the Noble Lord for 

pre ſerving theſe laws, had been drawn from 

their having exiſted for ſo many years, and 
| | as 
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as he ſaid, with ſo much advantage—It had 
been already attempted to diſprove the advan- 
tage; and that they had been ever complained 
V as uſeleſs and unjuſt, was undeniable—the 
argument from mere exiſtence was abſurd— 
it would go to perpetuate every enormity, 
which could but plead the ſanction of age. 
But there was an inſtance, perfectly in point to 
the preſent caſe. In the year 1779, after two 
unſucceſsful attempts, relief was obtained, for 
Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters and Teachers, 
from the preſſure of a then exiſting law—in 
behalf of which, this ſame argument was re- 
peatedly pleaded—and yet he never heard of 
any perſon's having propoſed to re- enact the 
old law, or of any fingle inconvenience which 
had been occaſioned by its repeal — in fact, 
nothing could be more evident than that the 
queſtion, in all caſes of this kind, was, whether 
good reaſons for the exiſtence of the law could 
be aſſigned, and if net, its having been already 
in force too long, was but an additional argu- 
ment for itsimmediate extinction. With reſpect 
to the practice of ſome other countries, in 
which, though Catholic, Proteſtants had been 
employed, without reſerve, in the moſt impor- 
tant poſts; the noble Lord had acknowledged 
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It to be an advantage, attending ari arbitrary 
monarchy, that the King was at liberty to 
ſelect from among all his ſubjects, the man 
who appeared to him fitteſt for the ſervice re- 
quired; but he called it a trivial advantage. 
It was needleſs to diſcuſs the amount; if 
it were any advantage at all, (which the noble 
Lord allowed it was) either to the country, or 
the individual, why ſhould not a free nation 
poſſeſs it? It was certainly unwiſe to reject, 
even a ſmall good, unleſs it could be ſhewn 
to be in fact out-weighed by ſome attendant 
evil: and hiſtory was ſo far from giving colour 
to this idea, that, in the countries alluded to, 
the employment of Diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed Church was well known to have been 
attended with ſignal advantage to their civil 
affairs; while their eccleſiaſtical concerns, for 
which the advocates of Teſts would have been 
alarmed, had remained perfectly undiſturbed, 
Mr. S. thought the Noble Lord had been 
uncandid in accuſing the Diſſenters of having 
made an improper uſe of the Indemnity Acts. 
His opinion was, that the conſtant and invari- 
able practice of paſſing ſuch a bill annually, 
| was a tacit acknowledgment that the Teſt 


Acts were improper, or unneceſſary—that the 
penalties 
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penalties, if incurred, ought not to be enforced; 
and, therefore, no man could be blamed for re- 
ſorting to an indemnity, held out as a protection 
againſt puniſhments, inflicted by laws, which 
the Legiſlature itſelf continually treated with 
a kind of diſreſpect, and which were already 
almoſt repealed in practice, though they were 
ſill preſerved in the ſtatute book, by a ſpecies 
of ſuperſtitious regard. Mr. S. ſaid, there 
were ſome other points of the noble Lord's 
ſpeech on which he had intended to have re- 
marked, but that he had taken notice of 
what appeared to him moſt material. Many 
things might have eſcaped him, which he hop- 
ed would be obſerved on by ſome other Gen- 
tleman more capable, than himſelf, of doing 
juſtice to the ſubject. He felt himſelf com- 
pelled to ſay, in concluding, that the Noble 
Lord had appeared to him rather deficient 
in liberality of ſentiment, and to have dealt 
more in ſophiſtry, than in ſolid argument: that 
he had ſeemed rather to labour to impoſe on 
the Houſe, by uttering pompous nothings, with 
conſiderable ſolemnity, and to alarm their ap- 
prehenſions by a cry, ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
in the time of Sacheverel, © that the Church 
& was in danger,” than by fair, ſtrong, and 
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concluſive reaſoning, to addrefs himſelf to 
their underſtanding, and to — their 
* 


Lord Nortb, in reply, ſaid, he had before oc- 
cupied ſo much of the time of the Houſe, that 
he would confine himſelf ſtrictly to explanation. 
Some of the things the Hon. Gentleman had 
' ſtated, muſt have ariſen, either from his not 
having expreſſed himſelf properly, or from the 

Hon. Gentleman's having miſunderſtood him. 
What he ſaid about the operation of the Teſt 
Act, was, that it only excluded thoſe Diſſenters 
ſrom power, who had ſo perfect an averſion to 
the doctrine of the Church of England, that 
they refuſed to communicate with that Church. 
Another objection to what he had ſaid, was, 
about the Law; he would reſtate his argu- 
ment—it was this : If any notorious evil-doer 
offer himſelf to receive the Sacrament, he 
might be rejected; and his having, or not 
having a place, did not at all make the caſe 
different. The Miniſter might reject him, 
nor did ſuch rejection render the Miniſter lia- 
ble to any puniſhment. If the Miniſter had 
good reaſon to believe the perſon applying for 
the Sacrament was an evil-doer, he might 

refuſe 


. 
refuſe it. That he apprehended to be the 
Law, and he ſhould continue to apprehend 
ſo, till he heard from good authority, that 
it was not ſo. What hurt him moſt, his Lord- 
hip ſaid, was the Hon. Gentleman's having 
charged him with illiberality in ſaying that 
ſome of the Diſſenters had abuſed an Act of 
Parliament. The fact he underſtood to ſtand 
thus: The Indemnity Acts came frequently, 
and the perſons, who had taken Offices and 
not qualified, inſtead of availing themſelves of 
the opportunity afforded by the Act of Indem- 
nity, did not conform, but waited till another 
Act came forward; and ſo on, from time to 
time, without taking the Teſt at all. This, his 
Lordſhip declared, he muſt ſay was an abuſe 
of the indulgence of the Legiſlature. He 
hoped, however, the Hon. Gentleman would 
not from this conclude, that he had any per- 
ſonal ill-will againſt the Difſenters in general, 
He knew them to be a very reſpectable and 
meritorious body of men, and that ſeveral of 
them had diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently 
by their writings. A Diſſenter might make 
as good a Magiſtrate as another, but he ſpoke 
againſt his acting contrary to law, and taking 
advantage of its indulgence. He hoped his 
| E arguments 
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arguments had not made the ſame impreſſion 
on the Houſe, as they appeared to have done 
on the Hon. Gentleman. As to their having 
been pompous nothings; experience and rea- 
ſon were the grounds of his argument; and he 
flattered himſelf there was more of ſenſe and 
ſolidity, than pomp and nothingneſs, in what 
he had ſaid. With regard to the connection 
between the Church and State, he muſt main- 
tain that aſſertion; and if the Houſe would 
recur to Hiſtory, they would find, that when 
the Church tottered, the State had tottered 
likewiſe ; and that the ruin of the former, had 
regularly preceded the ruin of the Conſtitution. 
Would that be termed pompous ? At the ſame 
time, he had ſaid the principles of the Church 
might .be carried too far, and had inſtanced, 
when her conduct had been marked with 
intolerance, and violence of ſpirit. His Lord- 
tip ſaid, he could only impute the Hon. Gen- 
tleman's diſreſpe& of his argument, and his 
terming it ſophiſtry, and a ſeries of pompous 
nothings, becauſe it happened to have been 
uttered by one of the weakeſt Members in 
the Houſe; the ſame arguments, delivered by 
any other Gentleman, he truſted, would be 
thought to have ſome weight; at the ſame 

| time, 
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time, ha did not blame the "FRO Gentleman 
for having differed with him in opinion, 
The Hon. Gentleman had a right to ſee the 
matter in one point of view, as much as he 
had to conſider it in that, in which he 
had for years been accuſtomed to think upon 
; it. He complained not of the matter of the 
Hon. Gentleman's objection, though he had 
not perhaps treated him with the ſame candor, 
that he had himſelf endeavoured to treat the 
ſubje& with. 


Mr. Smith roſe again, and faid, the Noble 
Lord had not anſwered what he had ſaid, but 
had merely repeated his former aſſertions. 
The Diſſenters, as he had before ſtated, did not 
object to the Sacramental Teſt on a principle 
of hoſtility to a Rite of the Eſtabliſhed Church; 
they objected to it ſimply as a religious Teſt, 
applied to a civil matter, and their objection 
would be the ſame, were they to take the Teſt 
in their own Meetings, as at the Table of the 
Communion of the Church. The noble Lord 
had alſo entirely miſtaken him when he had 
aſked, ſomewhat triumphantly, whether H:/ory 
and Experience were c pompous nothings;"— - 
2 was not the queſtion, but whether the expe- 
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rience appealed to, would bear out the aſſer- 
tions, and whether the hiſtorical facts and de- 
ductions ſupported his argument, which, in 
his opinion, was by no means the caſe. 


As to that part of his ſpeech which appeared 
to have made a far more ſerious impreſſion on 
the Noble Lord's mind, than he could either 
have intended or expected, he was very ſorry 
for it, and was perfectly ready to make any 
apology, which might be ſatis factory, for the 
obnoxious expreſſion; as, whatever he might 
have thought of the Noble Lord's argument, 
it was the fartheſt from his intention to treat 
him with any perſonal diſreſpect. 


Mr. Fox began, by obſerving that the ſub- 
ject had undergone ſo much diſcuſſion, both 
in parliament, and out of it, that but little 
could be added to the arguments on either 
| fide. He ſhould not therefore find it neceſ- 
{ary to detain the Houſe long. He differed 
widely from the Honourable Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, with reſpect to the Noble Lord's 
ſpeech [Lord North]; ſo far from its being a 
ſeries of pompous nothings, or of arguments 

that 
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that deſerved to be treated with any thing 
like levity or contempt, he thought the Noble 
Lord had ſpoken ably, and, for the moſt part, 
reaſoned cloſely and well, in ſuppott of a cauſe, 
which yet, when brought to the teſt of argu- 
ment, even. the Noble Lord's abilities could 
neither defend nor ſupport. He was, however, 
ſo much accuſtomed to find the Houſe adopt 
a contrary opinion to that which he en- 
deavoured to maintain, that he was apprehen- 
five the Noble Lord's arguments would have 
more weight, with the majority of the Houſe, 
than his. Whatever might be gentlemens' 
ſentiments with reſpect to Religion, with 


reſpect to an Eſtabliſhed Church, to Tolera- 


tion, or the length to which it ought to ex- 
tend, there could, in his opinion, be no 
objection to a motion which went only to a 

Committee of Inquiry, If the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts ſhould appear to be wrong in 
their principle, they ought certainly to be re- 
pealed; if they were right in their principle, 
it might perhaps be found, that they were in- 
adequate to the purpoſe for which they were 
enacted, In either caſe, examination and 
Inquiry might do much good, and could not 


poſſibly do harm. 
F 3 The 
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The firſt queſtion which naturally preſented 
itſelf was, whether the Church and the Con- 
ſtitution were neceſſarily connected, and de- 
pendent on each other, and in what degree? 
and on this point the Houſe, he truſted, would 
be careful how they aſſented to the propoſition 
of the Noble Lord. Mr. Fox ſaid he he- 
ſitated not to ſtate, in the broadeſt manner, 
his opinion on the ſubject. He thought re- 
gion ought ever to be diſtin from civil go- 
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vernment, and that it was no > otherwile con- 
nected with it, than as it tended to promote 
morality among the people, and, by ſo doing, 
was conducive to good order in the ſtate. No 
human government had a right to inquire into 
mens private opinions, to preſume that it 
knew them, or to a& on that preſumption. 
Men were the beſt judges of the conſequences 
of their own opinions, and how far they were 
likely to influence their actions; and it was 
| moſt unnatural and tyrannical to ſay, “ be- 
cauſe you think ſo, you muſt act ſo. I will 
collect the evidence of your future conduct, 
from what I know to be your opinions.” The 
very reverſe of this, Mr. Fox ſaid, was the 
rule of conduct that ought to be purſued. 
Men ought to be judged by their actions, and 

not 
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not by their thoughts. The one could be 
fixed and aſcertained, the other could only be 
matter of gueſs, and matter of ſpeculation. 
So far, Mr. Fox ſaid, was he of this opinion, 
that if any man ſhould publiſh his political 
ſentiments, and fay in writing, that he diſliked 
the conſtitution of this country, and give it as 
bis judgment, that principles in direct contra- 
diction to the Conſtitution and Government 
were the principles that ought to be aſſerted 
and maintained, the author ought not, in his 
judgment, on that account to be diſabled from 
filling any office, civil or military; but if he 
carried his deteſtable opinions into practice, 
the law would then find a remedy, and puniſh 
him for his conduct grounded on his opinions, 
as an example to deter others from acting in 
the ſame dangerous and abſurd manner. No 
propoſition could, he contended, be more con- 
ſonant to common ſenſe, to reaſon, and to 
juſtice, than that* men were to be tried by 
their actions, and not by their opinions; their 
actions ought to be waited for, and not gueſſed 
at, as the probable conſequence of the ſenti- 
ments they were known to entertain and to 
profeſs. If the reverſe of this doctrine were 


ever adopted as a maxim of government, if 
E 4 „ 
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the actions of men were to be prejudged from 
their opinions, it would ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy 
and diſtruſt,” it would give ſcope to private 
_ malice, it would ſharpen mens” minds againſt 
one another, incite each man to divine the 
private opinions of his neighbour, to deduce 
miſchievous confequences from them, and 
thence to prove that he ought to incur 
difabilities, and be fettered with reſtrictions: 
This, if true with reſpect to political, was 
more peculiarly ſo with regard to religious 
opinions; and from the miſchievous principle 
he had deſcribed, had flowed every ſpecies of 


. | party zeal, every ſyſtem of political intolerance, 


every extravagance of religious hate. In this 
poſition, that the actions of men, and not 
their opinions, were the proper objects of 
legiſlation, he was ſupported by the general 
tenour of the laws of the land. Hiſtory, 
however, afforded one glaring exception, in 
the caſe of the Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholics, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
the Papiſts, as the Noble Lord had very juſtly 
called them, (a diſtinction which, he truſted, 
was perfectly underſtood by all who heard 
him, and would ever be maintained by the 


Engliſh Roman Catholics in time to come,) 
| had 
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had been ſuppoſed, by our anceſtors, to entertain 
opinions that might lead to miſchief to the 
State. But was it their religious opinions that 
were feared? No ſuch thing, Their acknow- 
| ledging a foreign authority paramount to that 
of the Legiſlature, their acknowledging a 
title to the Crown ſuperior to that conferred 
by the voice of the people, their political 
opinions, which they were ſuppoſed to attach 
to their religious creed, were dreaded, and 
juſtly dreaded, as inimical to the Conſtitution. 
Laws therefore were enaQted to guard againſt 
the pernicious tendency of their political, not 
of their religious, opinions ; and the principle 
thus adopted, if not founded on juſtice, was at 
leaſt followed up with conſiſtency. Their in- 
fluence in the State was feared, and they were 
not only reſtricted from holding offices of 
power or truſt, but rendered incapable of pur- 
chaling lands, or acquiring influence of any 
kind. But if the Roman Catholics of thoſe 
times were Papiſts in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, and not the Roman Catholics of the 
preſent day, ſtill he would fay, that the Legiſ- 
lature ought not to have atted againſt them, 
till they put in practice ſome of the dangerous 
doctrines which they were thought to enter- 
tain, 
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tain, Diſability and puniſhment ought to have 
followed, not to have anticipated, offence. 
Thoſe who attempted to juſtify the diſabilities 
impoſed on the Diſſenters, muſt contend, if 
they argued fairly on their own ground, not 
that their religious opinions were inimical to 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, but that their political 
opinions were inimical to the Conſtitution, 
If they failed to prove this, to deprive the + 
Diſſenters of any civil or political advantage, 
was a manifeſt injuſtice ; for it was not ſuffi- 
cient to ſay to any ſet of men, we apprehend 
certain dangers from your opinions, we have 
wiſely provided a remedy againſt them, and 
you, who feel yourſelves aggrieved, calumniated, 
and proſcribed, by this remedy, mult prove 
that our apprehenſions are ill founded. The 
onus probandi lay on the other fide; for who- 
ever demanded that any other perſon ſhould 
be laid under a reſtriction, it was incumbent 
on him firſt to prove that the reſtriction was 
neceſſary to his ſafety, by ſome overt act, and 
that the danger he apprehended was not ima- 
ginary, but real. No ſuch thing had been at- 
tempted by the Noble Lord. He had ſpoken 
liberally and handſomely of the Diſſenters. 
Why? becauſe he felt the propriety and the 

| | Juſtice 
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juſtice of it. He knew that they had been 
Ready in their attachment to Government ; 
that their religious opinions were favourable 
to civil liberty, and that the true principles of 
the Conſtitution had been remembered, and 
aſſerted by them, at times when they were 
forgotten, perhaps betrayed, by the- Church. 
Such had been the character of the Diſſenters. 
Were their political opinions now different 
from what they had been formerly? Were 
they more formidable from their numbers, 
more dangerous from their principles, more 

conſiderable in any reſpect, except, perhaps, 
from the talents of ſome of their members ? 
No ſuch thing was afferted ; and the Noble 
Lord finding their excluſion from an equal 
participation of power with their fellow-ſub- 

jects, a topic on which it was impoſſible for 
him to ſerve his cauſe, had entered on a more 
pleaſing theme—a panegyric on the Church of 
England; which he ſaid had ſhared the dan- 
gers, and the fate of the State, had ſunk and 
riſen with the Conſtitution, and therefore ought 
to be peculiarly endeared to us. Mr. Fox faid, 
he felt no difficulty to join in the panegyric, 

but he could not conſent to adopt the conclu- 
| fion—that the happineſs of the State was de- 
3 pendant 
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pendant on the flouriſhing ſtate of the Church 3 ; 
for who, that peruſed the hiſtory of thoſe dan- 
gers, which the Church had ſhared, in common 
with the State, but muſt ſee, that the Church 
might have been triumphant, while the State 
was in ruin? Was it ſeriouſly to be contended, 
that religion depends upon political opinions; 
that it can ſubſilt only under this, or that form 
of government? It was an irreverend and 
impious opinion to maintain, that the Church 
muſt depend for ſupport, as an engine, or ally, 
of the State, and not on the evidence of its 
doctrines, to be found by ſearching the Scrip- 
tures, and the moral effects it produced on the 
minds of thoſe whom it was its duty to inſtruct. 
The Noble Lord had praiſed the moderation of 
the Church. To this, however, there were 
ſome exceptions. - In the reign of Charles II. 
her fortitude had been greater than her 
moderation; in that of James II. her ſervi- 
lity had been greater than either; under King 
William, and, till more under Queen Anne, 
ſo little had the clergy been diſtinguiſhed for 
moderation, that they had frequently diſ- 
turbed the nation, by their affected alarm for 
the ſafety of the Church; and he never appre- 


hended perſecution to be ſo near, as when thoſe 
Te "Who 
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who were actually poſſeſſed of power'cried out, 
«*'that they were in danger; on the well 
2 2 — | | 
known maxim | 

Omma formidant, formidanturque tyranni. 
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Since the acceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, that auſpicious ra in the hiſtory of the 
conſtitution, the Church had merited every 
Praiſe, becauſe it had not been indulged in its 
whims, . or imaginary fears. Since that time 
it had flouriſhed, and improved: but how? 


by toleration and moderate behaviour. And 


how had theſe been produced? by the mem- 


bers of the Eſtabliſhed Church being forced 
to hear the arguments of the Diſſenters; by 
their being obliged to oppoſe argument to ar- 
oument, inſtead of impoſing ſilence by the 
ſtrong hand of power; by that modeſt confi- 
dence in the truth of their own tenets, and 
charity for thoſe of others, which the collifion 
of opinions, in- open and liberal diſcuſſion, 
among men living under the ſame government, 
and equally protected by it, never fails to pro- 
duce. Moderation, therefore, and indulgence 
to other ſets, were equally conducive to the 
happineſs of mankind, and the ſafety of the 
Church; and for that moderation and liberality 
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of ſentiment, by which the Church had flou- 
riſhed during the two laſt reigns, and the pre- 
ſent, was ſhe indebted to thoſe very Diſſenters 
from whom - ſhe thought herſelf in danger. 
Having ſpoken thus much on teſts in general, 
Mr. Fox ſaid, he would ſpeak of the Teſt Act 
in particular. With regard to the Teſt Act, 
he thought, the beſt. argument that could be 
uſed in its favour was, that if it had but little 
good effect, it had allo little bad. In his opi- 
nion it was altogether inadequate to the end it 
had in view. The purport of it was, to protect 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, by excluding from of- 
fice every man who did not profeſs himſelf 
well affected to that Church. But a profeſſed 
enemy to the hierarchy might go to the com- 
munion table, and afterwards ſay, that in 
complying with a form, enjoined by law, he 
had not changed his opinion, nor, as he 
conceived, incurred any religious obligation 
whatever, There were many men, not of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, to whoſe ſervices their 
country had a claim. Ought any ſuch man to 
be examined, before he came into office, touch- 
ing his private opinions ? Was it not ſufficient 
that he did his duty as a good citizen? Might 
he not ſay, without incurring any diſability, 
Jam 
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* am not a friend to the Church of England, 
* but I am a friend to the Conſtitution, and 
* on religious ſubjects muſt be permitted to 
think and act as I pleaſe,” Ovught theic 
country to be deprived of the benefit ſhe might 


derive from the talents of ſuch men, and his 


Majeſty prevented from diſpenſing the favours 
of the Crown, except to one deſcription of his 
ſubjects? But whom did the Teſt exclude, _ 
the irreligious man, the man of profligate 
principles, or the man of no principle at all? 
Quite the contrary; to ſuch men the road to 
power was open; the Teſt excluded only the 
man of tender conſcience; the man who 
thought religion ſo diſtin from all temporal 
affairs, that he held it improper to profeſs any 
religious opinion whatever, for the ſake of a 
civil office, Was a tender conſcience incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of an honeſt man? 
or did a high. ſenſe of religion ſhew that he 
was unfit to be truſted? But the Noble Lord 
ſaid the Eſtabliſhed Church ought to be pro- 
tected. Granting this, it was next to be in- 
; quired, what was the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
Was the Church of England the Eſtabliſhed 
Church of Great Britain? Certainly not; it 
was only the Eſtabliſhed Church of a part of 


it; 
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it; for, in Scotland, the Kirk was as much 
eſtabliſhed by law as the Church was in Eng- 
land. The religion of the Kirk was wiſely 
ſecured, as the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, 
by the Articles of Union; and it was ſurely 
abſurd to ſay, that a member of the Kirk of 
Scotland, accepting an office under Govern- 
ment, not for the ſervice of England exclu- 
fively, but for the ſervice of the united king- 
doms, ſhould be obliged to conform, not to 
the religious eſtabliſhment of Scotland, in 
which he had been bred, but to the religious 
eſtabliſhment of England, It was ſingular to 
contend for any principle of perſecution, when 
the only principle on which it could ever have 

been reconciled to a rational mind was aban- 
doned, not only in ſpeculation, but in practice. 
In antient times, perſecution originated in the. 
\ generous, though miſtaken principle, that there 
could be but one true religion, but one faith, 
by which men could hope for ſalvation ; and 
it was held to be not only lawful, but meri- 
torious, to compel them to embrace the true 
faith, by whatever means. The rectitude of 
the intention might perhaps be ſome excuſe 
for the barbarity of the practice. But how 
did we act? We acknowledged not one true 


religion, 


. 
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teligion, but to true religions —a religion for 
England, and a teligion for Scotland; and 
having been originally liberal in the inſtitution 
of two Churches of equal right, we became 
illiberal in our more enlightened days, and 
granted to the Members of one Eſtabliſhed 


Church, what we denied to thoſe of another 
equally eſtabliſhed. According to this doc- 


trine of protecting the Church of England, 


had the practice kept pace with the principle, 
the country muſt have been deprived of all 
thoſe gallant men, members of the Kirk of 
Scotland, who had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the army and the navy, who 
had added learning and dignity to the Courts 
of Juſtice, and wiſdom to his Majeſty's Coun- 
cils. If teſts were right, the preſent was 


clearly a wrong one, . becauſe it ſhunned all the 


purpoſes for which teſts were originally intro- 
duced. - The candour of the Noble Lord, and 
the information he had doubtleſs collected upon 
inquiry ſince, Mr. Fox ſaid, had enabled him 
to ſatisfy the Houſe in a point which had not 
been anſwered two years ago, and that was, 


in the caſe of a perſon who was a notorious 


evil doer, who applied for the Sacrament. 
The manner of the Noble Lord's anſwer, Mr. 


F Fox 
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Fox ſaid, was A* and from the good 
ſenſe of it, he had no doubt it was the true 
anſwer; but only then, let them ſee the ſitua- 
tion in which A or B, or the perſon who upon 
application to a miniſter had been refuſed the 
Sacrament, was placed: from that moment 
be had incurred the penalties of the Act, and 
was puniſhed in a manner perfectly new, un- 
exampled, and unauthoriſed by the laws of 
the land; he was convicted without a trial by 
jury, and was diſabled from enjoying an office 
which his Majeſty, in the legal exerciſe of his 
prerogative, had thought proper to confer on him; 
and a perſon was thereby abſolutely put into the 
hands of the clergy, who were to be the great 
arbitrators of qualification or diſqualification for 
offices, and places of power and emolument. 
After commenting upon this new and uncon- 
ſtitutional mode of perſecution, Mr. Fox ob- 
ſerved, that the old argument of the length 
of time that the Teſt and Corporation Acts 
had ſubſiſted, had been introduced and relied 
on; it was true, he ſaid, that they had ſe ſub- 
ſiſted fr nearly a century; but how had they 


ſubſiſted ? By repeated ſuſpenſions; for the 
Indemnity Bills were, he believed, literally 
ſpeaking, annual Acts. And where then 


would 


would be the impropriety of ſuſpending them 

for ever, by an act of perpetual operation ? 
With regard to the Noble Lord's argument 
relative to the evading of theſe Indemnity 
Bills, he admygted, if any perſon neglected to 
conform, merely for the ſake of evading the 
law, he certainly acted in direct oppoſition to 
an Act of Parliament, and did not conduct him- 
ſelf as a good ſubject ought to do. While an 
act was deemed fit to remain in force, it was 
the duty of every good ſubject not to evade 
it. Indeed the only juſtification of evading a 
ſtatute, that could be for a moment maintained, | 
was, where that ſtatute notoriouſly ought not 
to remain in force; and when to evade it, on 
account of its nature and tendency, was me- 
ritorious. He truſted, however, that the 
Houſe would conſent to go into the Com- 
mittee, becauſe, if they meant to reſiſt the 
repeal of the Teſt, At, they ought, at leaſt, 
to go into the Committee, to inquire whether 
it was fitting or neceſſary to be repealed, or 
not, and not deny the requiſition, as if they 
were aſhamed even to look at the Statutes in 
queſtion; as if they were aſhamed to ex- 
amine, leſt they ſhould be convinced. 


p 
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Mr. Fox entered into an hiſtory of the Teſt 


AR, and ſhewed that, in conſequence of a vio- 


lent alarm from the Papiſts, it had been intro- 
duced with a view to exclude them, and hem 
only, from office; that the Diſſenters had cor- 
dially joined it in, and conſenii to their own 
excluſion, thinking that a leſs evil, than to leave 
the door open to Papiſts: And © will you 
e then,” ſaid he, © take advantage of their 


* patriotiſm, and convert what they conſented 


<* to as neceſſary for the general ſafety at that 
< time, into a perpetual excluſion againſt them- 
* ſelves? Was it thus the Church would re- 
% ward the ſervice they had dane her, in the 
day of her diſtreſs?” After farther reaſoning 
to preſs, if not for an immediate repeal, at leaſt 
for the appointment of a Committee to inquire, 


whether a repeal of the Act in queſtion were 


neceſſary; Mr. Fox alluded to the occaſional 
Conformity Act, that had been repealed a few 
years fince, and obſerved, that they had that 
day heard, that the Church of England was in 
its glory ; the Church of England, therefore, 


| (according to the arguments of the Noble 
Lord, and the advocates for the continuance of 


the ſtatutes, which he contended were equally 
unneceſſary and unjuſt .to remain in force any 
ps. longer, 
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,, FEW had not ſuffered, but gained by with | 


they had feared would have proved injurious and 


detrimental to her intereſts. The Diſſenters, he 
remarked, had been ſtated to be pious and 


good men, but it had been ſaid, that they might, 


nevertheleſs, be no friends to the Church of 
England. Surgly, if they were dangerous any 
where, it muſt be as Members of Parliament, 
and as Electors of the repreſentatives of the 
people; and yet they were ſuffered to ſit as 
the one, and vote as the other. Mr. Fox de- 
clared himſelf a friend to an eſtabliſhed religion, 
in every country, and wiſhed that it might al- 
ways be that, which coincided moſt with the 
ideas of the bulk of the State, and the general 
ſentiments of the people. In the ſouthern 


parts of Great Britain, hierarchy was the eſta- 
- bliſhed Church, and in the northern, the Kirk; 


and for the beſt poſſible reaſon, becauſe they 
were each moſt agteeable to the majority of 
the people, in their reſpective ſituations. It 
would, perhaps, be ſaid, that the repeal of the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts might enable the 
Diſſenters to obtain a majority. This he hardly 
thought probable; but the anſwer was ſhort, 
viz. If the majority of the people of England 
PF; ſhould 
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ſhould ever be for the abolition of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, then it ought to be aboliſhed. 


With regard to what the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Beaufoy) had ſaid, reſpecting the multi- 
plying oaths, Mr. Fox declared that he agreed 
wich him, that there were too many oaths 
' impoſed by the Statutes in force, What, he 
aſked, could be a greater proof of the indecency 
reſulting from the practice of qualifying by 
oaths, than if, when a man was ſeen going to take 
the Sacrament, it ſhould be aſked, * Is this 
man going to make his peace with God, and 
<« to repent him of his fins?” the anſwer ſhould 
be, No; he is only going there, becauſe he 
« has lately received the appointment of Firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury.” After a great many 
© appoſite obſervations on the Teſt AR, and the 
various objections it was liable to, Mr. Fox 
ſpoke of the Corporation Act, which he re- 
marked Lord North had declared to have been 
forced from the Legiſlature as an act of /e/f- 
defence; this was, he ſaid, exactly the deſcrip- 
tion of an Act, which, after the lapſe of a cen- 
tury, when the grounds and reaſons for paſſing 
it no longer exiſted, ought to be repealed. 
The Noble Lord had: truly ſtated, that the 

Corporation 
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Corporation Act was forced from the legiſla- 
ture, in the reign of! Charles II., by the vio- 
lence of the ſectaries, which had not only 
overturned the Church, but the State, and that 
ſo lately; that threatening to do ſo again, it 
became neceſſary to apply a preſent preyentive, 
to_guard againſt the impending danger. No 
better argument, he repeated, need be urged 
againſt it now, than that it had been extorted 
from the Legiſlature by reſentment of paſt in- 
Juries, and the dread of future, a century ago. 
Fear and indignation had operated on the 
Parliament of Charles II, —Did the ſame mo- 
tives operate on the Parliament of George III.? 
certainly not; and could there be any reaſon / 
for continuing an Act, when the violence that 
gave birth to it had, long ſince, ſubſided, 
After deſcanting upon this part of the ſubject, 
he laid it down as a poſition that party and 
religion were ſeparate in their views and in 
their nature; ghat it was for the reputation of 
. both that they ſhould remain ſo ; he therefore 
urged the injuſtice of haraſſing the Diſſenters 
with penalties, diſabilities, and ſtatutable re- 
ſtrictions; men whoſe morals were not incon- 
fiſtent with the religion of the Church of 
England, and whoſe ſentiments were favourable. 
F4 to 
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to the family on the throne, It had been ſaid, 
that in France it was cuſtomary for Pro- 
teſtants to be employed in the army, and 
in civil offices, and that in Proteſtant 
countries abroad, Papiſts were. alſo employed. 
In reply to this the noble Lord had given an 
ingenious and able anſwer, but let it be exa- 
mined. The noble Lord had faid, the mo- 
narch of a free country was limited; while the 
employing whom the Prince pleaſed, was one 
of the trivial advantages incidental to abſolute 
power. But wiſdom, is the offspring of free- 
dom ; and ſhould a people who boaſted of 
their freedom, among whom, he firmly be- 
lieved, men of enlightened underſtandings 
were more common than among thoſe who 
lived under a leſs happy form of government, 
reject thoſe liberal principles of Toleration 
which other nations had adopted? Let not 
then Great Britain be the laſt to avail herſelf 
of ſuch an advantage. Indulgence to other 
ſeas, a candid reſpect for their opinions, a 
defire to promote mutual charity and good- 
will, were the beſt proofs, that any religion 
could give, of its divine origin. To the Church 
of England in, particular, he would ſay, 
Tuque prior, tu parte genus qui ducis Olympo. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Martin made a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
he declared his concurrence with the Motion, 
wiſhing that, in matters of religious worſhip, 
every man might be permitted to follow that 
form which was moſt agreeable to himſelf, 
although he certainly thought ſome forms 
were more rational than others. Mr. Martin 


added a few more words, which we did not 
diſtinctly hear. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then roſe, 
and began a maſterly reply to Mr. Fox, with 
ſtating, that as he had, two years ago gone, 
much at length into the detail of his opinion 
on the ſubject, it would not be neceſſary for 
him to take up a great deal of the time of the 
Houſe in anſwering the arguments of the 
Hon. Gentleman, which he had ſtated with 
great eloquence and ingenuity, He perfectly 
agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman in the 
broad principle he had laid down as a general 
principle, that the religious opinions of any 


ſet of men were not to be reſtrained and li- 


mited, unleſs they ſhould be found likely to 
prove the ſource of civil inconvenience to the 
State, nor ought the civil Magiſtrate, in any 
other point of view, to interfere with them. 

But 
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But there had always been admitted to be this | 
ſolid diſtinction, that although there is no na- 

tural right to interfere with religious opinions, 
yet when they are ſuch as may produce a 
civil inconvenience, the Government has a 
right to guard againſt the probability of the 
civil inconvenience being produced; nor ought 
they to wait till, by being carried into action, 
the inconvenience has actually ariſen. It was, 
therefore, an overſtraining of the principle, 
when the Right Hon. Gentleman declared, 
that in no caſe was it warrantable for a Le- 
giſlature to interfere with men's religion. With 
regard to Papiſts, (to uſe the Hon, Gentleman's 
own words) as they ſtood a century ago, when 
all their abominable doctrines that clung to 
them, were thought fit objects of the precau- 
tion of the State, and it was the policy of the 
Government to paſs the Teſt Act for that 
purpoſe ; the Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that 
their prejudices were removed, and that they 


were very differently affected at preſent; to 
that he aſcribed, but believed the alteration 


for the better had not merely taken place here, | 


nor was by any means peculiar to Great Bri- 
n. It was, he believed, pretty generally felt 
Eh the Continent, and was owing to the 


univerſal improvement and intelligence that 
had 
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had ſpread itſelf through all ranks of people, 
waich had contributed to enlighten their 
minds, ſoften their hearts, and enlarge their 
' underſtandings. Mr. Pitt declared, he was 
ready to do juſtice to the Diſſenters of former 
times, as he was ready to do juſtice to the 
preſent, It was not on the ground that they 
would do any thing to affect the civil Govern- 
ment of the 'country, that they had been ex- 
cluded from holding civil offices, but that if 
they had any additional degree of power in 
their hands, they migbt. It would, he be- 
lieved, be admitted by all men, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſettled form of Church, and of 
its Miniſters, was neceſſary to the civil Govern- 
ment of the country. Was it then proper to 
prevent the emoluments and offices of the 
Eſtabliſned Church from being diſtributed 
among perſons, whoſe characters, however 
reſpectable they might be, were not Mem- 
bers of the ſame Communion? The Queſ- 
tion, therefore, had been, whether theſe 
offices, which might in one view be conſidered 
as a matter of favour, and in another as a 
matter of truſt, ſhould be given to perſons 
well affected to the Church, or to perſons of 
a very different deſcription. . He ſaid, it was 
matter of favour, becauſe it was conſiſtent 

with 
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wich the Government of this Country, that all 
offices ſhould be given at its diſcretion; and 
here, from the delicate nature of the caſe, the 
Legiſlature had thought proper to interpoſe, 
and to reſtrain the Supreme Magiſtrate, the 
head of the Executive Authority, and limit 
him in his appointment to theſe offices: but 
ſurely this differed eſſentially from any degra- 
dation, diſgrace, or puniſhment, of the Diſ- 
ſenters. It was neceſſary for the Houſe to 
conſider the danger; and here he declared he 
meant not to impute views to men, which many 
of them diſclaimed, and who profeſſed to be 
well-wiſhers to the Eſtabliſhed Church ; but 
there were others among them, as the Diſ-, 
ſenters themſelves well knew, who had held a 
very different conduct, and not only objected 
againſt many of the doctrines of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, but went ſo far as to contend againſt 
the propriety of there being any eſtabliſhment 
at all. There would ſurely, therefore, be ſome 
little degree of raſhneſs, and of danger, in plac- 
ing offices in the hands of perſons of this de- 
ſeription. So far then for the purport of this 
Act, which had moſt unjuſtly been termed a 
perſecution of the Diſſenters in general. With 
regard to one other argument urged by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and tending to per- 
a plex 
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plex the ſubject, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
mentioned the Kirk of Scotland; the Kirk of 
Scotland did not complain, and therefore there 
was no ground of. objection there. Beſides, 
the Hon, Gentleman had ſaid, that perſons 
did come from Scotland, and took civil and 
military offices upon themlelves; that being 
the caſe, the Right Hon. Gentleman's argu- 
ment in that reſpect failed him, becauſe he 
could not have the benefit of the argument 
both ways. He agreed with Lord North in 
© ſeveral parts of his argument, particularly that 
the law had exiſted for above a century, and 
that it had ever been looked upon as one of 
the props and bulwarks of the Conſtitution, 
He denied that it tended to exclude ſome ſets 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters while it excluded others, 
After a good deal more realoning, he declared 
the repeal of the Acts in queſtion would open 
the door again to all. the abuſe and danger 
it had been deſigned to guard againſt. He 
ſpoke of the quiet and regularity that obtained 
at preſent in relation to religious differences, 
and ſaid, if there were any thing, that could 
interrupt the harmony and moderation be- 
tween ſeas, once contending with great virus 
lence and aſperity, it was, that of awakening a 


a competition, and rekindling the ſparks of 
5 ancient 
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ancient animoſity, which mutual forbearance 
had almoſt ſtifled and extinguiſhed. On theſe 
principles he muſt deny his conſent to the 
motion, and contend for the principles he had 


| l formerly ſtated. 


Mr. Fox ſaid a word or two in explanation. 


Mr. Wyndham ſaid, he would trouble the 
Houſe with a few words only, which would 
bring the queſtion into a very narrow compaſs. 

The whole ſeemed to turn on a queſtion of 
fact. He feared he differed from his Right Hon. 
Friend, and from the Right Hon. Gentleman 
over the way. He could not agree, with his 
Right Hon. Friend, that it would not be proper 
to exclude any man from a participation of 
power on account of his religious opinions; 
neither could he agree, with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, that ſuch excluſion was little leſs 
exceptionable, unleſs the ſentiments affected 
the Civil Government of the country, He 
thought that religious opinions became part 
of the Conſtitution of the Country, Having 
ſaid this, he declared, he thought that this ex- 
cluſion was not to be conſidered as a puniſh- 
ment, but, as the Noble Lord had termed it, 
an AQ of ſelf-defence, The Noble Lord had 
well 


So 
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he ſhould think it ought to be done. 
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well handled the difference of ſelf-defence 
and perſecution, but he would recollect chat it 
was a varying doctrine neceſſarily, and when, 
after a lapſe of time, facts, and premiſes had 
changed and ſhifted, and the whole ſyſtem 


was to be looked at alio intuitu, it might be 
warrantable to give way, The Hon. Gentle- 
man had faid, the repeal would open the door 
to abuſe; it certainly would open the door, 
but it would do it ſo far only as to enable the 
Diſſenters to feel themſelves no longer pro- 
ſeribed, but that they were admiſſible to power, 
He did 
not think they had any diſpoſition to affect the 
Eſtabliſhed Church; and if they had, the de- 
ſired repeal did not give them the power, for 
what power was it, compared to that of being 
Electors and Members of Parliament? 
4 | 

Mr. Iſaac Hawkins Browne roſe to ſay a few 
words, but the Houſe was ſo clamorous for the 
Queſtion, that little of what Mr. Browne faid 
could be heard. He agreed with Mr. Wind- 
ham in many of the principles he laid down, 
but could not agree with him in the concluſion. 
He agreed with him, that the Roman Catho- 
licks were really deprived of many rights, to 
which they had a juſt claim. He agreed with 


-. 


x him 
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him, that the Proteſtant Diſſenters were a reſ- 


pectable part of the community, but when a 


claim of right was made upon principle, it 
was the juſtice of the claim, not the character 


of individuals, which ought to determine the 


conduct of the Houſe. They ought not only 
to conſider what the Proteſtant Diſſenters now 


BOP with reſpect to their temper and affec- 


tions, but what perſons of that denomination 
might be in future times. Mr. Browne ob- 
ſerved, that a conſiderable number of the 
Diſſenters, from the firſt act of toleration to 
the preſent time, had never thought it unlawful | 
to communicate with the Church of England, 
but had taken every opportunity of ſhewing 
their moderation and Chriſtian charity. They, 
therefore, had not been excluded from any of 
the favours of the Crown, nor deprived of any 
power in the State, fince the repeal of the 


Act againſt Occaſional Conformity | in the reign 
of George the Firſt. 


Mr. Browne could not conceive it poſſible 
for any Diſſenters to refuſe to communicate 
with the Church of England, unleſs they really 
thought the doctrines of that Church to be 
ſo fundamentally erroneous, as to be highly 


prejudicial to the members of i it, or at leaſt to 


endanger 


E 
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endanger their own ſalvation, if they joi el 


in any ſolemn act of religious worſhip witlf it. 


It was no reflection upon Diſſenters of this 


deſcription to ſuſpect, that they would uſe any 


power they might acquire to the i injury of the 
Eſtabliſned Church, for they were in con- 
ſeience bound to it, or rather they were in 
conſcience bound not to accept thoſe truſts, 
from which the law, which it is now propoſ 
to repeal, excludes them; for no man ought 
to take upon himſelf the office of a magiſtrate, 
unleſs he approves the general principle of all 
thoſe laws, which it is his duty to execute. 


Mr. Browne urged, that the Diſſenters of this 


deſeription were now in the actual enjoyment 
of every right to which they had a claim, upon 
the moſt liberal principles. They had now 


the power of worſhipping God according to 


their own conſciences, of chuſing their own 


teachers and ſchoolmaſters, of educating their 


children in their own tenets, of electing Mem- 


bers of Parliament, of fitting themſelves in 
either Houſe of Parliament, and of propoſing 


there any laws for the reformation, or the de- 
_. ſtruction, of the Eſtabliſhed Church. All theſe 


privileges they now fully poſſeſſed. He 


thought that theſe were all they could claim, 


upon any principle of toleration, and all which 
could 
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» tould be Atowed them without deptiving this 
- Eſtabliſhed Church of thoſe ſecurities; which, 
n times of danger, had proved, and bs 8 | 
= again prove her neceſſary defence, A 
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lx. Browne allowed that his / OP 
Friend (Mr. Beaufoy), who had opened this de- 
bate with great ability, had ſtated a deſcription 
perſons, many of whom, he ſaid, were of the 
hurch of England, who had no ſcruple to 
receive the Sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, unleſs they were 
required to receive it as a qualification for a 
civil office, which they conſidered as a proſti- 
tution of the moſt ſacred act of our religion. 
Mr. Browne was very ready to conſent to any 
other Teſt being ſubſtituted, inſtead of the 
ſacramental one, for their relief, if they would 
propoſe a Teſt equally ſtrong and effectual. He 
thought this propoſition would he highly de- 
ſerving the attention of the Houſe, not only as 
giving relief to perſons entitled to it, but as 
removing a juſt cauſe of ſcandal. 

When the Queſtion was put from the 

Chair, the Houſe divided. 


Ayes 9 = 102 1 
Noes © = 122 4 * 
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